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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 

_ year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er’s risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for thei. .eturs if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—‘The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to recevve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y¥. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cullomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabeil. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co.,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor, Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S, Davis & Co., 96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M, Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hail Book Store. 

Seattle, Geo. F, Ward, 209 Columbia St, 
Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Aibans, A. F. Lanes 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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A Lesson in Caste—fiction . . 134 As Seen by Him ; , oN 
What She Wears : : . 138 Smart Fashions for Limited In- 
Vienna ‘ j : : . 2 comes ° ‘ : : . £42 
ROBES AND GOWNS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
a RO Be FT RAS 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND . DESIGNER 
DRESSM AKER EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC, 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
HATS AND BONNETS 
. & &. i ee oe Serre 


GOWNS 
14 West zoth Street 





rt 4S DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East 2oth Street, near Broadway 


M E. Vv. NOEL 

(Late with Felix, Paris) 
Importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 








et 2 a ae oe 
IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 


EF. 


‘6 A Ste rreaias. 
The improved ladies’ waist. Patented 
August gth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 





M A N 


Cc Sa = 
Dressmaker. Latest French Models. Special 
‘ attention to handmade summer gowns. Open 
during the Summer. 19 East 31st Street, New York. 


TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





Cc. WEINGARTEN 
. LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


ock &@ FTORPreye 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 

makers and Importers of Street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 





WEINGARTEN 
e LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 





yp A ee F 
IMPORTER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
142 West 48th St., New York 


M. 


A. 





HERESA MARTYN 


DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 


LEXANDRE M. GREAN 
Formerly with B, Altman & Co, and Stern 
Bros.,now Grean & Borschneck, 297 Fifth 

Avenue, New York. 








OUMANS—H ATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A S T oO N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42nd St., New York 
E H. FIELDING 
* MILLINERS, 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
14 West 22nd Street, New York. 
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CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 





BS. BACOS F 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


ME. G ARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
52 West 21st Street, 
New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc,, Societe 
Suisse d'Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L, 
1., Box 66, 





YGEIA OBESITY TEA 
(formerly Densmore). This valuable herb 
remedy has a long sustained reputation for 

safely reducing superfluous flesh. Druggists, or 
Astor Court, adjacent Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. 1oth St., N. Y. 








> TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 

Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLive ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 








HAIRDRESSING 





A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprgs’ HAIR 

DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing ard Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West agth Street. Telephone $56 Madison Square. 
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Requests for Patterns , - 144 
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DIED 


Chauncey.—At Colorado Springs, Col., 
23 Aug., Samuel Sloan Chauncey, in the 
39th year of his age. 

Grace.—At Bellport, L. I., Ashley Ran- 
doiph, eldest son of Virginia Randolph and 
Lee Ashley Grace, aged 3 years and 1 month. 

Terry.—At Seabright, N. J., Wed., 23 
Aug., Katharine Louise and Juanita Teresita 
Terry. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Cantacuzene-Grant,—Miss Julia Dent 
Grant, daughter of Gen. Frederick Grant, 
and Prince Michel Cantacuzene, of Russia, 
will be marriedin All Saints Chapel at New- 
port, on Mon., 25 Sept. 

Winslow-Havemeyer. — Miss Dora 
Haveneyer, daughter of the late Theodore 
A. Havemeyer, and Lieutenant-Commander 
Cameron McR. Winslow, will be married at 
the home of the bride’s mother at Newport, 
on Mon., 18 Sept. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—The festivities of last 
weck at Bar Harbor began with a moonlight 
parade of the Mount Desert Canoe Club. 
The canoes were decorated with Japanese 
lanterns and colored lights. After the parade 
the participants landed at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Lawrence, where an infor- 
mal dance was held. Among the guests 
were: Miss Post, Dr. Stokes and Miss Pal- 
mer, Mr. Goadby, Miss E. Post, Edward B. 
Mears, Miss Edith Miller, Max Merry- 
weather, Miss SadieCobb, John D. Hender- 
son, Jr., Miss K. V. R. Berry, R. Horace 
Gallatin, Miss Madeline Knowlton, Phillip 
Livingston, Miss Rita Alexander, Morgan G. 
Barnwell], Mrs. Barnwell, Lewis Niles Rob- 
erts, Miss Esther Hare, George Cochran, 
Miss Barron, Mr. Wolcott. 

On Tuesday evening a subscription dance 
was given at the Malvern, preceded by several 
large dinners given by Mrs. Van Nest, Mr. 
and Mrs. Abercrombie, Mrs. Gouverneur 
Morris, Mrs. Joyce, and General Thomas. 
The patronesses of the dance were Mrs. R. 
H. Gallatin, Mrs. Justice Patterson, Mrs. 
Herbert Parsons, Mrs. W. P. Wailey, Mrs. 
Edmund Pendleton, Miss Furniss, Mrs. 
Biddle, Mrs. Edgar T. Scott, Mrs. Trevor, 
Mrs. Morgan G. Barnwell, Mrs. J. L. Ket- 
terlinus, Mrs. Madison Taylor, Mrs. 
Quincy Thorndyke, Countess Langier-Villars, 
Mrs. Green, Mrs. J. J. Emery, Mrs. Charles 
Sprague, Mrs, Charles Fry, Mrs. Gardiner 
Sherman, Mis. Pinchot, Mrs. Barbey, Mrs. 
Thomas A. Scott, Mrs. Philip Livingston, 
Mrs. Charles Carroll Jackson, Mrs. Aber- 
crombie, Mrs. Fabbri, Mrs. Van Nest, Mrs. 
Jules Reynal and Mrs. Dave Hennen Morris. 

Mr. Theodore Bjorksten gave a reception 
at the Malvern last week. Among his 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Fabbri, Mr. 
Phenix Ingraham, Countess Ludlolf, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Post, Mme. De Castro, 
Admiral and Mrs. Upsher, Mrs. Walter 
Damrosch, General and Mrs. Ripley, Miss 
Van Nest, Mrs. W. P. Draper, Miss Lucy 
Draper, Mrs. Gouverneur Morris, the Misses 
Patterson, Mr. and Mrs. John Innes Kane, 
Mr. and Mrs. Percival Chubb, General and 
Mrs. Thomas, Miss Thomas, General and 
Mrs. Andrews, Dr. and Mrs. Seeley, the 
Misses Seeley, Messrs, Parke Godwin, Peter 
Marié, George Cochran, Augustus Gurnee, 
Frederick Baldwin, Carroll Brent Chilton, 
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Mrs. Edward Patterson, Mrs. Alexander Van 
Nest, Mrs. Frederick Joy, Count and Coun- 
tess Langier-Villars, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Jay Schieffelin, Mr. and Mrs. James W. 
Pinchot, Mrs. Myles Standish, Miss Clemen- 
tine Furniss, Mrs, Jules Reynal, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gardiner Sherman, General and Mrs. 
John M. Schofield, Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. 
Clapp, Mr. and Mrs. Dave Hennen Morris, 
Mr. and M:s, Charles Carroll Jackson, Mr. 
and Mrs. John J. Emery. 

On Sat. Mr. and Mrs. T. De Witt Cuyler 
and Mr. and Mrs, Clement Newbold gave a 
sailing party and luncheon on the steamer 
Mascot. Present were: Count and Countess 
Langier-Villars, Mme. Godwin De Castro, 
Mrs. Harriet Beale, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, 
Miss Van Rensselaer, Miss McLean, Mr. 
McLean, Mr. Stimson, Mr. George B. Dorr, 
Professor Royce, Miss Biddle, Miss Coleman, 
Mrs. John J. Shober, Mr. Biddle, Mr, Reg- 
inald Johnson, Mr. Arthur F. Cosby, Mr. 
John W. Barnes, Miss Sylvia Fox, Mr. Bid- 
dle and Miss Esther Hart. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Beales gave a dinner 
‘ast week at the Malvern. Their guests in- 
cluded the Rev. and Mrs William Osborn 
Baker, Mrs. Frederick Joy, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
C. Allison, Miss Davis, Miss Van Nest, Miss 
Knowlton, Miss Fanshawe, Miss Roe, Miss 
Cochrane, Justice Ingraham, Mr. James Ross 
Todd, Mr. Moncure Robinson, Mr. Rich- 
ardson, Mr. Shepard, Mr. Lee and Mr. 
Bond, 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Livingston also gave 
a dinner and entertained Mr. and Mrs. John 
A. Hadden, Jr., the Count and Countess 
Langier-Villars, Mr. and Mrs. John J. Em- 
ery, Mr. and Mrs, Charles S. Abercrombie, 
Dr, and Mrs. W. W. Seely, Mrs. Jules Rey- 
nal, Mrs. Stewart, Miss Furniss, Mr. Peter 
Maré and Mr. Willett Van Nest. 

Mr. R. Hall McCormick gave a dinner at 
Mizzentop—his summer cottage—in honor 
of Mr. Grip, the Swedish Minister, and Mr. 
Kormura, the Japanese Minister. Present 
were: Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner Sherman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Carroll Jackson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Parsons, Mr. and Mrs, Ripley, 
Mrs. Gouverneur Kortright, Mrs. Henry 
Whelen, Miss Elsie McCormick, Miss Van 
Wyck and Mr, Charles Howe. 

Lenox.—The golf tournament which be- 
gan on 29 August opened the autumn season 
at Lenox, and from now on until the ist of 
November Lenox will be very attractive. 

Mr. William C. Whitney, Miss Dorothy 
Whitney and the young daughters of the late 
Mrs. Whitney have arrived at their place on 
October Mountain. They will soon be joined 
by Mr. and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Morgar will arrive 
at Lenox about the middle of September. 

Mr, and Mrs. H. H. Cook have returned 
to Lenox after a brief visit at Manhattan 
Beach, 

Recent arrivals at the Red Lion Inn are 
Mr, and Mrs. H. M. Hubbell, Mrs. Leon 
Hess, Miss Hess, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Dougherty, Mr. Robert Jaffray, Jr., Miss 
Lillie K. Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. F, H. 
Hitchcock, Mr. H. J. Hayne, Mr. Harry V. 
Fitch, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Kempton, Mr. 
J. C. Brunings, Miss K. Brunings, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. H. Graham, Mr. R. Van Buren, 
Miss Vera Wood, Mr. R. S. Van Buren, 
Mrs. L. Baltazzi, Miss M. J. Kane, Miss 
M. M. Kane, Mr. and Mrs, Theodore N. 
Ely, Miss Gertrude Ely, Mr. and Mrs. Wes- 
ton Smith. 

At the Greylock are Mr. and Mrs. W. M. 
Dudgeon, Mr. and Mrs. F. K. Taylor, 
Prof. Gustav Dannreuther, Mr, Frederick 
Ludiaur, Capt. Arthur Burtis, U. S. N.; 
Mrs. Arthur Burtis, Miss Mabel G. Childs, 
Mrs. J. $. Wood, Mr. Albert Cromwell, 
Mr. George D. Hilyard, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, 
T. E. Darling, Mr. J. B. Bishop, Miss 
Bishop, Mr. H. O. Adams, Dr. F. W. 
Hamlin, Miss Alice Decker, Mr. C. L. Ag- 
nebin, Mr.and Mrs. William McCreery and 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Dick. 

At the Edwards Arms are Mrs. F. W. 
Jordan, Mr. W. H. Hamm, Dr. John J. 
Heischmann, Mrs. J. P. Dawson, Miss 
Alice Dawson, Mr. J. R. Selman, Mr. J. T. 
Rumble, Mrs. William S, Plummer, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. A. Alexander, Miss Mary L. 
Peterson. 

Newport.—A ball was given on Friday 


at the Golf Club by Mr. William K. Vander- 
bilt. The guests were received by Mrs. 
Hamilton McKay Twombly and Mr. William 
K. Vanderbilt, Jr. The ballroom was deco- 
rated in pink and white, the vestibule in 
green and white. The supper room being 
arranged to represent a country harvest festi- 
val, sheaves of corn and wheat, with quanti- 
ties of field flowers, grape and other vines, 
being used in profusion to embellish the many 
columns and form arbors in which were hun- 
dreds of tiny electric lights. The guests were 
seated at small tables. At Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
table were Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton McKay 
Twombly, Mr. and Mrs. William K. Van- 
derbilt, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Henry Payne 
Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., 
Mr. Winfield Scott Hoyt, Mr. Fernando 
Yznaga and Mr. Frederic O. Beach. The 
cotillon was danced directly after supper, 
being led by Mr. Elisha Dyer. Among the 
favors were gold and enameled frames, silver 
candlesticks, white satin Alpine stocks, with 
large bunches of American Beauty roses tied 
on with broad rows of blue figured ribbons ; 
silver handled and enamelled penknives, 
silver magnifying-glasses, silver ink erasers, 
gold stickpin holders and silver paper knives. 

Mrs. I, Townsend Burden gave a dinner 
before the ball at her villa Fairlawn. Her 
guests included Mr. and Mrs. William E, 
Carter, Mrs. William R. Travers, Mrs. F. 
S. Grand D’Hauteville, Mrs. H. Le Roy 
Emmet, Miss Anna Sands, Miss Edith Cush- 
ing, Miss Willing, Messrs. William K. Van- 
derbilt, Sr., Winthrop Rutherfurd, Frank 
Lawrence, Stanley Mortimer, Alfonso De 
Navarro, Col and Mrs, John Jacob Astor, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic H. Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
McCreery, Mr, and Mrs. Foxhall Keene, 
Mr. and Mrs, Clarence A, Dolan, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Rollins Morse. 

Dinners were given during the week by 
Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
Mrs. W. Watts Sherman, Mrs. Foxhall 
Keene, Mrs. George S. Scott, Louis L. Lor- 
illard, Mrs. Royal Phelps Carroll, Mrs. E. J. 
Berwind, Mrs, Francis Ormonde French and 
Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer. 

The Coaching Club held its parade on Sat , 
26 Aug. Mr. Frederic’Bronson led the pa- 
rade and had as guests on his drag Mrs. C. 
Oliver Iselin, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Sorchan, 
H. Roger Winthrop and Miss Bronson. 

The other coaches in line wcre Mr. Robert 
L. Gerry’s, whose guests were: Mrs. El- 
bridge T. Gerry, Miss Edith Gray, Miss Elsie 
French, William Woodward and R. Sargent, 
W. Watts Sherman had Mrs, Sherman on the 
box seat, and the other guests were Mr, and 
Mrs. H. McK. Twombly and Mr. and Mrs. 
Nathaniel Thayer. 

Nelson G. Brown had Mrs. Clarence W. 
Dolan on the box seat, and Mrs, Helen May, 
Miss Potter, C. W. Dolan and James Brown 
Potter as his other guests. 

O. H. P. Belmont drove, with Mrs. Bel- 
mont on the box seat, his other guests being 
Co}. and Mrs. William Jay, Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish and W. Max Muller. 

George P. Eustis had Mrs. A. Gordon 
Norrie on the box seat, and Miss Louise Pot- 
ter, Miss Ruth Morgan, Bronson Winthrop 
and Stuyvesant Leroy, Jr. 

Richard McCreery had Mrs McCreery on 
the box seat, with Mr. and Mrs. J. F. D. 
Lanier, Miss Anna Sands and Fernando 
Yznaga. 

Harold Brown was accompanied by Mrs. 
Brown on the box, and Mr. and Mrs, J. 
Ellis Hoffman and Mr, and Mrs. A. Lanfear 
Norrie as his other guests. 

Henry Payne Whitney was accompanied 
on the box seat by Mrs. Whitney, the others 
being Miss Gerry, Mrs. William Page 
Thompson, Worthington Whitehouse and 
Robert L. Cottenet. 

Mr. George Von L. Meyer had Mrs. 
Meyer on the box seat, and his other guests 
were Mrs. William R. Travers, Mr. W. K, 
Vanderbilt, Miss Carter and Mr. F. O. 
Beach. 

Mr. W. Forbes Morgan had on the box seat 
Mrs. Burke Roche, Miss Morgan, Miss 
Marion Fish, Mr. W. S. K, Wetmore and 
Mr. W. E. Morgan, Jr., were the other 
guests. 

Mr. Prescott Lawrence, Secretary of the 
club, who brought up the rear‘of the line, 


was accompanied by Mrs. Lawrence, occupy- 
ing the box seat. Also on the coach were 
Mrs. Livingston Thompson, Mrs. Reginald 
Rives, Mr. Wilham Cutting, Jr., and Mr. 
W. H. Nelson, 

Dinners were given on Sat. by Mrs. Burke 
Roche in honor of Mr. Bourke Cochran, and 
by Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. Hamilton McK, 
Twombly, Mrs, James A. Swan, Mrs, Pem- 
broke Jones, Mr. Edgerton L. Winthrop, 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. Robert I, 
Gammell, Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney and 
Mrs, H. Mortimer Brooks. 

Recent arrivals at Newport include Mr. 
and Mrs. George Griswold Haven, Mrs. John 
King Van Rensselaer, Mr. D. Berkley Up- 
dyke, Mr. and Mrs, Charles Dickey. 

Southampton.—The horse show given at 
Southampton was the event of last week. 
The prizes were awarded as follows : 

Class 4, Harness Horses. —First, One Price 
and Vainly, Mr. George R. Schieffelin; 
Second, Robinson Crusoe and Landmark, 
Mr, W. C. Gulliver; third, Oswald and R. 
Wynt,. Dr. T. Gaillard Thomas. 

Class 12, Harness Ponies.—First, Sun- 
beam, Mr. Adrian Iselin ; second, Christmas, 
Mr. Oliver Iselin, Jr.; third, Hard Luck, 
Mr. Stephen Peabody. 

Class 15, Ladies’ Saddle Horses. —First, 
Pumps, Miss Louise Gulliver; second, Danc- 
ing Girl, Miss H. T. Barney ; third, Okeete, 
Miss Julia Clark. 

Class 6, Pairs Suitable for Ladies’ Trap.— 
First, Pumps and K. Hartourn, Miss Gulli- 
ver ; second, Elma and Thelma, Mr, James 
L.. Breese ; third, Elma and Melane, Mr. 
George C. Clark, 

Class 17, Middle and Light Weight Jum- 
pers.—First, Foxy Quiller, Mr. Richard 
Newton, Jr.; second, Ballston, Mr. Richard 
Newton, Sr. 

Class 14, Saddle Horses.—First, Suananoa, 
Mr. James T. Breese; second, black mare, 
Mr. A. M. Hoyt; third, Petronius, Mr. 
Charles Coster. 

Class 7, Horses Suitable for Gig or Cart. — 
First, Oswald, Dr, T. Gaillard Thomas ; 
second, Ragamuffin, Mr. T. Wyman Porter; 
third, Kitty, Mr. H. E. Howland. 

Among the interested spectators, who at- 
tended the last day of the show were Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Albert Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin Nicoll, Mr, Sidney Yarry, Miss 
Violet Stewart, Miss Ellis, Miss Helen 
Morris, Mrs. James P. Lee, Mrs. William 
Gulliver, Mr. and Mrs. George R. Schieffelin, 
the Misses Schieffelin, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
G. Oakman, Mr. Frank C. Hollins, the 
Misses Hollins, Mr. and Mrs. De Lancey 
Nicoll, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Cryder, Mr, 
Percy P. Pyne, Mrs, Albert B. Boardman, 
Miss Creil Boardman, Mr. and Mrs. A. B. 
Claflin, Dr. and Mrs. George A. Dixon, 
Mrs. Thomas Garner, Miss Amory, the 
Misses Iselin, Dr, W. B. B. James, Miss 
Agnes Keyes, Mrs. T. H. Talmage, Miss 
Ethel Ketchum, Mr. S. T. Parrish, Mr. and 
Mrs. N. Thayer Robb, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Manice, Mr. and Mrs. George C. 
Clark, the Misses Clark, Mr, and Mrs. 
Charles Steele, Mr. R. D. P. Tytus, Mr, and 
Mrs. Henry B. Barnes, the Misses Barnes, 
Messrs. H. B. Barnes, Andrew Abbey, Na- 


than H. Lord, Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. | 


Trevor, Mrs. Harry McVicar, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kernochan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Trevor will give 
a dance at their cottage, Meadowmere, on 
8 Sept. 


The tournament for the Ruggles cup will | 


be played at the Meadow Club on Friday and 
Saturday of this week. The entries include 
Messrs. Stewart Waller, E. Drexel Godfrey, 
James W. Barney, Henry G. Trevor. Ogden 


Cryder, Cortlandt Barnes, James C. Parrish, | | 


Jr., W. S. Coffin, and T. Markoe Robert- 
son. The winner will play W. Rossiter 
Betts, the present holder of the cup, 


A cotillon was given last week by Mr. | 


and Mrs. Charles T. Barney at their cottage, 


Mr. Henry G. Trevor leading with Miss | 


¢, 
| | "Cur sue 
| 


Helen Barney. Present were: Mr. and Mrs. 
George R. Schieffelin, the Misses Schieffelin, 
Miss Helen Morris, Miss Ellis, Miss Alice K. 
Sands, H. F. Godfrey, E. D. Godfrey, the 
Misses Barnes, Cortlandt Barnes, T. Markoe 
Robertson, the Misses Iselin, H. H. Boyeson, 
James C. Parrish, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. E. T. 
H- Talmage, Gustav H. Schwab, Dr. and 


. 


Mrs. H. Holbrook Curtis, Col. and Mrs- 
Henry May, Mrs. James L. Breese, Julien 
A. Ripley, R. de P, Tytus, the Miss Edgar, 
Miss Morton, George L. Kobbe, Mrs. T. H. 
Talmage, Miss Ethel Ketcham, Miss Ethel 
Wickham, G. W. Thorn, Mr. and Mrs. 
John B. Mott, Mr. and Mrs. Chester Gris- 
wold, Le Grand C. Griswold, Chester Gris- 
wold, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. Howland, 
Miss Fanny Howland, C. C, Boardman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Duncan Cryder, the Misses Cryder, 
Nathan H. Lord, Dr. and Mrs. Roderick 
Terry, Miss Eunice Terry, Norman Hender- 
son, the Misses Hollins, Mr. and Mrs. B. 
Aymar Sands, Miss May E. Sands, Dr. and 
Mrs. Peter B. Wyckoff, Miss Wyckoff, 
Harry W. Robbins, Mrs. Harry McVickar, 
Mr, and Mrs. Henry G. Trevor, Mr, and 
Mrs, A. B. Claflin. 

The usual weekly dance was given at the 
Meadow Club on Friday, preceded by dinners 
given by Mrs. Chester Griswold, Mrs. Julian 
W. Robbins, and Mrs. Willham G. Mc 
Cormick, 


GOLF 
Bar Harbor.—The golf tournament at 
the Kebo Club was finished on Saturday 
when J. G. Thorp, of Cambridge beat Rich- 
ard Thorndike by three up and two to play in 
the finals for the Hinkle Cup. 
Scores : 


MORNING ROUND 


Thorp— 
ee 6453565 § 4—43 
Pbiwes cotenvceseseod 63545 54 5 =§—4@ 
WUE Ge eos enceaedinauwsed4sss aaa 85 
Thorndike— 

Roccccosceses cees 6567465 § 6—50 
a 64940605 8 § 653 
WU stb bend pacvhacbelnted ea..tal ee 103 
AFTERNOON ROUND 

Thorp— 
Diciseniss: epee 6354456 7 5—45 
a eee 6 $45 ¢4 4 5-40 
BU 26454050 S: Sb 0donbea nub Oddi sncougbede 85 
Thorndike— 
B veccccccccesccced 647578 6 6 6—§ 
WO ocenee suseceses $474 76 6 6 §—-§0 
MeN allcishss Su. o0ds me erda pues ees eek -. 105 
The regular weekly tournament at Kebo 


was won to-day by T. G. Condon, of New 
York, with a net score of 81 and a handicap 





of 7. The scores : 
Gross. H'cap. Net. 
Sy Saree 85 ° 85 
SO Se 8 95 
ie San oe vce ebicdunesite 88 7 Bt 
fs ere cone. Oe 7 85 
Gas edecerciweeesieued 125 35 go 
Ll = 129 35 94 
POE: MS cc vossesvenceesus 99 8 g! 
12 93 
10 85 

. 20 

TE aes cos Savees ee 113 10 103 
Cb ccncbbeteeneoesve 115 30 85 
es oun o6s0ee0s deeb obs 96 6 go 
sions ss: evveessegs 98 8 go 
ois GOR EOOD, cccccccvcvcsses 103 20 83 
fe EPP rrr ry rT 126 35 gi 
OR eee 95 3 g2 
5 See 101 6 ly 
A. De GRRREs. 4. cece ‘ soon 7 2 89 
PN Sxcn cbnatenvxetien 115 25 ge 


(Continued on page v) 





| STADLER & FALK | 
MAKERS OF 
| HIGH CLASS GARMENTS 
| ; FOR 
| LADIES AND GENTLEMEN | 
| 535 FIFTH AVENUE 
ADJOINING DELMONICO S 


NEW YORK 
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YACHTING 


Gor 


CosTUMES COSTUMES 


| The only makers of the S, & F, Patented 
Safety Cycle and Golf Skirts 


GENTLEMEN'S RIDING AND GOLF 
BREECHES A SPECIALTY. 
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ENGLISH GOLFING 
SWEATER 


Also for other Athletic Sports 
In fine white or bright scarlet. Heavy 
knitted cable stitch. Made with high col- 
lar or low cut round neck. 

Prices from $5.00 to $15.00 by mail or express 
prepaid, 
Tam-O’-Shanter Caps of same 

knit and color to match. 
Materials, needles, patterns and full 
directions for knitting sent for $1.50. 


We invite correspondence 
from out-of-town patrons. 


ALICE MAYNARD 
10 West T wentv-second Street 
NEW YORK 


Lakewood New Jersey 





| 





3 lR. F. TENNYSON NYSON FLY HAS PUBLISHED 


The Cruise of the 
Scythian in the 
West Indies. | 


By Miss SUSAN DE FOREST DAY 


With 38 full-page illustrations. 


This is the first of alist of most interesting | 
books to be issued in** NEELY'S LOG BOOK | 
SERIES,”’ which will embrace the voyages, ex- | 
periences, and histories of a number of famous 
yachts, 


Miss Day has written in the most attractive 
manner the story of the cruise of her yacht in 
the West Indies. 





Edition de Luxe, $5.00. 


It is a beautiful volume, representing the high- | 
est art in bookmaking. | 


Sold Everywhere, or Mailed by the Publisher on Receipt of Price. 
Manuscripts Promptly Examined. 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 





Ask for our Trade-mark of horses 





Four Books by 
CHEIRO 


LANGUAGE OF THE H4ND 
Tenth Edition. Enlarged, $2.50 
Fifty-five Fuil-page illustrations and over Two 
Hundred Engravings of Lines, Mounts, and 
Marks. Drawings of the Seven Types by THEO. 
DORE. Full-page reproductions of famous 
hands, also Normal and Abnormal Hands taken 


from life. 
CHEIRO’S POEMS 
Cloth, gilt top, 50 cents. 
Abounds in passion, emotion, regretfulness, 
and all expressed in language that carries one 
along interestingly. 


CHEIRO’S QUIDE TO THE HAND 
Cloth, $1.00 

The best work on Palmistry at a low price. 

Fully illustrated. 
THE HAND OF FATE 
Cloth, $1.00. A Novel by CHEIRO. 

A strange psychological story, chiefly dealing 

with heredity laws and parental influences, 


Catalogue Free. 





UNLESS 1v wisi oun GOWNS 


MOPPY-FLOPPY-SLOPPY 


The Best in the World, 


Amina, us UR HAIR CLOTH 


The Standard Foundation, 
The Reliable Stiffening, 
The Paramount Interlining, 
Nothing can supplant it, 

It has stood the test. 






















The Improved 
BOSTON 
GARTER 
Is the recognized 


STANDARD for 
MEN’S WEAR. 


DOES NOT BIND 


= CUSHION 


BUTTON 
CLASP 
Lies flat to the leg. 


Does not tear.the stock-| 
ing, and-will not unfasten| 


SOLD EVERYWHERE | 
Semple Falr | Sim. 50c. 
by Mail eae tal 





























GHARLES B, PERVEAR, Agent. 


f Suitable for any purpose requiring an Interlining. | 
Positively necessary for Facing on all Dress Skirts. | 


Largest Manufacturers in the World 
of French and Herringbone Hair Cloth. 





Readers inquiring the names of shops where articles 
mentioned in Vogue ave purchasable should always en- 


close a stamped and addressed envelope for reply. 








Fair Wom omen n from Vogue 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of New York, Baltimore, 


Philadelphia, Richmond, and other American cities, originally pub- 


lished in Vogue. 


Sent, postpaid, to any address in the United States, 


Canada or Mexico—securely packed in a box——on receipt of price, $3.09, 


by the publishers —Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New York, 








Fa he Club 


(COCKTAILS | 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, WHISKEY 
HOLLAND GIN, Tom Gin, 
VERMOUTH, AND YorRK. 


> 


ACocxrait Must BE 


Coto To Be Goon; To 
Serve In Perrect 
ConoiTion, Pour 
Over Cracxen Ice, 
(Not SHaven) Stir | 
Ano Strain OFF. 
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He unlovely habit of noting flaws in one another’s character may be turned to good 
io account if the critical faculty be used, not to decry others, but regarded as a 


danger signal to save the individual from giving out similar ugly manifestations 

of lingering savagery. This regarding society at large as a training-school for the 

moralities and manners is, of course, open to the objection that it may develop a prig 

N here and there. Better, however, a race of prigs than a people which makes no effort 

to improve; beside which the disposition to spy out imperfections is well nigh 

$ * ineradicable and it is preferable that it should be made to serve some useful purpose 
4 EN than merely to evaporate into uncharitable speech as is the case almost invariably at 






























































present. 












The power of speech with most persons becomes a medium for inflicting annoy- 
ance and positive cruelty upon others, and one bent upon studying from life what to 
avoid could not turn her attention to a more promising field than that of talk. Among 
prevalent, and especially irritating faults, is the inordinate love of talking which takes 
the form of perpetual narrative with self as the heroine of episodes multifarious. The 
informal and somewhat gregarious life at most places of summer sojourn—where the 
piazza habit is apt to be fully developed—offers fine opportunity for the indulgence of 
this propensity and the rare silent one, if he be possessed of a scintilla of humoi can- 
not but be diverted at the evidences of boredom exhibited by each member of the talk- 
er’s group except for such time as she may have the ear of the assemblage. The 
passion for minutely describing the incidents of her career and the illness and deaths of 
relatives whom the listeners have never seen nor ever can meet is a curious instance of a 
lack of imagination, for few persons would deliberately set about to secure the title of 
bore, and yet through want of perception this is precisely what seventy-five per cent. of 
those who use the faculty of speech accomplish for themselves. 










If, instead of the talker being regarded merely as a tiresome nuisance, she should 
be considered and profited by as an awful example, her critic would derive a valuable 
lesson in the art of being agreeable. Association with any considerable number of 
one’s fellows begets a dread of a téte-a-téte with all but a very small minority ; it is not 
libellous to proclaim that the needs of the hour include a text book on the art of silence 
and another on suitable speech. 


Who observes tor personal edification will also note that graciousness is a prevail- 
ing lack, the well born and well bred as well as those who strive for mannerliness by imi- 
tation, giving daily evidence of their want of this delight of manner, that makes even 
radical dissent or rebuke acceptable, but failing which civility or kindness is shorn of 
half its effect. Disputants, it will be observed, invariably dispense with graciousness, 
and the lesson to be learned from this fact is not to argue until one has oneself under 
under such discipline as to be able to preserve the amenities under the severest provoca- 
tion. Accertain boorishness of manner frequently crops up when the speaker is asked a 
civil question, and when the uncivil one has no intention of being rude. This is the 
_ result of ill-breeding, and it effectually stamps the person as a social half-breed what- 
ever his rank or his possessions. Object lessons in this class of manner misdemeanors 
are plentiful, and the observer may, profiting by examples to the contrary, school him- 
self to always civility of speech, thus not only making the life of those around him 
pleasant, but he building up for himself an enviable reputation for considerate behavior 
—a matter of desirable achievement if it leads not to vain gloriousness. 








The list of undesirable minor traits, although very considerable, in reality repre- 
sents but varieties of one fault, that based upon an ignoring of the rights and pleas- 
ures of others. Selfishness is the keynote of personal offensiveness as a rule, although 
ignorance is sometimes a contributory cause ; the improvement of the individual 
must be based upon the subordination of self. A study of human traits and 
methods of self-expression with a view to self-improvement should turn out a man who 
would strive for agreeableness in the hope of giving others pleasure rather than for pur- 
poses of self-exaltation—thus would the don'ts of behavior scale ethical hights. 
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CHARMING AFTERNOON GOWN 


This model would also be extremely pretty as an evening gown mace of hand embroidered silk and tulle, omitting the yoke 
and sleeves, having only shoulder straps and bows of tulle. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


NEW INDUSTRY FOR WOMEN WORKERS—M. DE 
KNYFF'S AUTOMOBILE DRIVING MOTTO—- 
NIGHT SCHOOL WORK OF THE Y. M. 

Cc. A.—THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SAMBO — ONLY SEVENTY 
INSANE INDIANS OUT OF TOTAL OF A QUARTER 
OF A MILLION 


Mong the practical suggestions made at 
the International Council of Women 
in London was that of Miss Ayrton, 

who drew the attention of the sex of which she 
is a distinguished ornament to a new field of 
work, that of the manufacture of electrical in- 
struments, the demand for them being very 
largely in excess of what manufacturers are 
able to supply. Here is a remunerative outlet 
for the manual dexterity which the more or less 
prevalent manual training is accredited with 
developing. 


* 
*x * 


The automobile propelled by its owner as 
a fad is raging in Newport, and the enthusiasm 
for this type of vehicle will be transferred later 
to New York, so that pedestrians will have one 
more horseless vehicle to fear. The trolley 
and the bicycle have developed an alertness in 
the pedestrian almost as concentrated and mel- 
ancholy as the one that has become stereotyped 
on the faces of the wheelman. In France, 
where the use of the autcmobile antedates our 
employment of it, and where large numbers of 
them are to be seen on Paris streets and on the 
roads throughout France the record of accidents 
is said to be high, the victims as a rule, how- 


































ever, being either the propeller of the automo- 
bile or the drivers of other vehicles. The 
Belgian champion driver, M. de Knyff, con- 
ducts his automobiling in accordance with a 
motto: Never slacken until it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to do so, but when it is necessary never 
hesitate to bring the car to a dead stop. De 
Knyff has never met with an accident although 
his usual around-country pace is that of a mod- 
erately fast railway train. The cause of most 
accidents is averred to be that inexperienced 
amateurs will persist in taking their newly ac- 
quired machines out on the road before the 
art of management has been learned. Without 
an assistant and without skill or knowledge to 
carry them through difficult situations such as 
threatened collisions, their vehicles are like 
rudderless ships upon the highway, a menace to 
themselves and to other carriages. If the auto- 
mobile club of New York would adopt M. de 
Knyft’s motto for its own, and thus make it a 
fashionable rule of automobile conduct, the 
bones and indeed the life of the pedestrian on 
New York streets would be in less danger of 
being pulverized than it will if the amateur ac- 
customs himself only to going—going until it 
is his pleasure to alight. 


* 
* * 


In its annual report of the secular education 
branch of its work the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association publish, as the result of its 
investigation, that of all the boys who have re- 
mained in school until twelve years of age, 
four-fifths leave before they are two years older. 
It is to continue the education of these four- 
fifths, and also to aid young men and older 
men that the night classes have been established 
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by the Association. It is shown that only eight 
out of every hundred grammar school graduates 
are prepared and equipped for their work by 
their education — the other ninety-two earn 
their living by means of their hands. To the 
courses already taught, there have been added 
for next season, i. e., 1899-1900, Spanish, 
German, stenography, typewriting, Anglo- 
American history, politics and social econo- 
mics. The standard of these courses is main- 
tained by severe examinations held annually, 
and certificates are given upon satisfactory 
completion of the work which is passed upon 
by the International Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. More than one 
hundred colleges and universities are said to re- 
gard the certificate of the Association as a 
sufficient guarantee for the holder of it to enter 
these institutions without further study. 
* 
* & 

A favorite hypothetical question for some 
time has been, ‘‘ Suppose women were elected 
to office, and they passed laws (or undertook 
to enact those already in the books) which were 
obnoxious to men’s interests, the men would 
not stand it, and when the latter refused to 
obey the laws, what would the women do?*’ 
Out -in Kansas at a place called Beattie, in 
Marshall County, the men are answering this 
question in very practical fashion. As the re- 
sult of an election held last spring, all the offices 
—that of Mayor, Five Councilmen and City 
Clerk—in the town are held by women who, 
although novices in public life, are said to 
have shown such aptitude for affairs, as to as- 
sure them a long lease of power. These 


(Continued on page 134.) 
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(Continued from page 132.) 
women officialsk—who, by the way, will not 
permit feminine terminations to be applied to 
their official titles, mayor not mayoress—when 
they assumed office, found that as a result of 
gang rule, filthy streets along which saloons and 





VOGUE 


monkey of the orang-outang species, and the 
methods the tutor has pursued have been so 
original that they have been made the subject 
of considerable newspaper comment. Sambo 
now eats at table and uses all the appliances 
that civilized persons are accustomed to. He 





AN AUTUMN TAILOR MADE 


gambling houses flourished. The first official 
act of Mayor Totten and the City Council was 
to order the closing of the saloons. The pro- 
prietors protested, but they obeyed, although 
the men officials had declared that it was im- 
possible to suppress the saloons. The next 
move was made against the gambling dens, and 
these were closed. Four months have elapsed, 
and, although heretofore the houses of those 
who have attempted to prosecute the whiskey 
element, have been burned, there has been 
no retaliation attempted on the woman officials. 
Clean streets morally and materially is the ac- 
complishment of the new governing board, a 
condition of affairs in which the men acquiesce, 
thereby solving more problems than the one of 
their own town government. 


* * 
* 


A patient and intelligent animal lover has 
been for some time engaged in educating a 





can now dress himselt without assistance, 
having mastered the intricacies of adjusting 
shoes, stockings, coats, trousers and neckties. 
At night it is recorded of him that Sambo 
sedately divests himself of his clothing, climbs 
into his little white enameled bedstead and gets 
him ‘neath the covers. The list of Sambo’s 
accomplishments is very much longer, as is the 
account of the painstaking manner in which 
his owner, Mr. J. L. Buck, has brought him 
to his present state of perfection, but space for- 
bids an elaboration of Sambo’s wonders here. 
His future will include a speaking part if Mr. 
Buck can possibly bring this to pass. A care- 
ful examination of the little fellow'’s vocal 
organs convinced Mr. Buck that they were 
perfect and capable of the power of speech, 
and the devoted owner is already teaching 
Sambo the art of talking after a system of his 
own, founded partly on the systems employed 
with feeble-minded children, and also that used 
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with the deaf, dumb and blind. 


Already 
Sambo enunciates ‘‘Mama’’ and ‘*Come 
back ** as distinctly as most babies. It is to be 
hoped that the public will be kept informed 
as to Sambo’s future progress. 


A LESSON IN CASTE 
BY MAX OTTEROB 


“6 Say, Lilian! I am going out to have a 
I little smoke. You stay here until I 
return. I won't be gone long,’ said 

Ernest Grantham to his cousin, Lilian Wilde. 

‘* Very well; don’t stay long. Mama is 
dining out to-day, and I am so lonesome.”* 

‘<T'll not be gone a second,’’ said Ernest, 
and, man-like, he immediately forgot his 
promise. 

Lilian waited impatiently. ‘It is such a 
bore,”’ she told herself, ‘‘to put up at a hotel 
where you didn’t know anyone, and then to 
have your mother go off and spend the day.”” 

At the expiration of a half hour, seeing one 
of the maids in the hall, she asked if she had 
seen Mr. Grantham. 

‘‘ Yes, miss. He is in the parlor.”’ 

‘¢Oh, that horrid boy !*’ exclaimed Lilian. 
Then she went down the long stairway, and 
was about to rush into the parlor, when she 
changed her mind. 

The window blinds were closed to keep out 
the sun, but she could see Ernest in the dim 
light as he lolled in a big arm-chair. 

*‘T'll fool him,’’ she said ; and stepping 
lightly across the floor she put her hands be- 
fore his eyes, saying, in a disguised tone, 
**¢ Guess who ?”” 

‘¢ I can’t imagine,’ came the answer in a 
deep, rich tone utterly unknown toher. Look- 
ing down, she beheld, not Ernest, but a total 
stranger ! 

‘©Oh!** she exclaimed in blank dismay. 
‘*I beg your pardon. I thought you were my 
cousin. I was told he was here,’’ and she 
blushed violently. 

‘No apologies are necessary, I assure you, 
Miss Wilde.’ 

Lilian opened her eyes in wonder. ‘¢ Par- 
don my boldness, *’ he hastened to say ; ‘* but 
your cousin and I are great cronies. He has 
pointed you out to me, so I know your name. 
Allow me to introduce myself,’’ and he drew 
trom his pocket a card upon which was en- 
graved the name, Claybourne Ross. ‘* Your 
cousin and I are often mistaken for each other. 
We are about the same build, I believe.’” An 
amused smile crept around Mr. Ross’s shapely 
mouth. ‘It’s not so bad, after all,’” he said. 
‘¢ At any rate, you may rely upon my being 
silent.”” 

‘«Thank you,’’ said Lilian earnestly. «<I 
must find my cousin before I disgrace myself 
entirely. Have you seen him lately ?* 

‘««Why, yes. He and Miss Wilton went 
out on their bicycles a few moments ago.”” 

‘¢ Now, I call that abominable !”’ 
Lilian with a pout. 

‘<I call it unpardonable,’ said Claybourne. 
‘¢] am at your service, Miss Wilde. Shall I 
go after him ?”’ 

‘No, thank you. That boy is not at all 
gallant to me. I'll give him a good lecture 
this evening.” 

‘* You are not talking about me, I hope,"’ 
said Ernest appearing in the doorway. 


said 































































‘*Yes, I am,’’ she answered petulantly. 
‘* You are a man of your word, aren't you ?”’ 

‘*Oh, come now!”” said Ernest, coaxingly, 
“‘T'll be hanged if I didn’t forget! Miss 
Wilton and I are going out on our wheels. 
Do come and join us.”” 

‘<I certainly shall not. You may go on 
and I will entertain myself,’’ she answered. 

«Clay, help a fellow, can’t you?”’ 

‘*You don’t deserve to be helped,”* said 
Mr. Ross, with a sly glance at Ernest. ‘* You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. I don't 
blame Miss Wilde for scorning you.’ 

“I am ever so sorry, Lilian,’’ said Grant- 
ham, meekly. 

‘¢Oh, go on!’ said Claybourne, ‘* Miss 
Wilde and I will follow you on our bicycles 
in a few minutes, shall we not?’ he asked, 
turning to Lilian. 

She assented, and Ernest giving him a grate- 
ful look, left the room. 

As they were riding along Mr. Ross said: 
** You had better let me be your knight, Miss 
Wilde; I should be much more faithful than 
Grantham.’’ 

‘I don’t know but what you may,’’ she 
answered coquettishly, and they rode off. 


, 


* * * * 


‘<Isn't it deplorable?*’ said Lilian to her 
friend, Miss Preston. ‘* He was so handsome, 
too, just the person to get up a case with. I 
was half way in love.’’ 

‘* How did it all happen?*’ asked her friend. 

‘< Well, I have already told you how I met 
him. A few nights later I went in a party to 
the theatre to see Romeo and Juliet. When 
Romeo appeared on the scene, who should it 
be but Mr. Claybourne Ross. I thought I 
should faint! To think of his being an actor ! 
He is even handsomer on the stage than off 
it, and his acting is perfect. Bouquets were 
showered upon him and the people went wild 
over him. 

“ He is the most thoroughly fascinating man 
I ever met, but of course Mama will not allow 
me to have anything to do with an actor. She 
was horrified when I told her I had cycled 
with him.”’ 

‘Of course she was,’’ said Miss Preston, 
sympathetically. <«* Actors cannot expect to 
associate with persons in society. I am surprised 
at his audacity.”” 

Lilian arched her brow. ‘Really, I do not 
follow your argument, I think you are a little 
bit hard on him.”’ 

Elinor shrugged her shoulders and continued, 
«*It is too bad your Prince Charming turned 
out a failure. Have you seen him since ?*’ 

A shade of regret crept over Lilian’s face 
as she sat there musing. 

‘¢ Yes,’” she replied, ‘‘ I’ve seen him once. 
After that night at the theatre I avoided him. 
He is sensitive, and he noticed at once that I 
was shunning him. He never gave me a second 
opportunity to snub him.”’ 

‘Indeed !*” exclaimed Miss Preston, ‘* how 
very extraordinary! ** 

Miss Wilde looked annoyed. 

‘I do not see that it is so extraordinary,” 
she answered, pettishly. 

Her friend indulged in an irritating laugh. 

« You said you had met him once since ?*’ 
she enquired. 

“Te;"” 
the street car at Broadway. 
Mr. Ross was near the door. 
arose and offered me his place. 


said Lilian. ‘*One day I took 
It was full and 
With a bow he 
After that I 
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felt as though I ought to be civil to him, so I 
asked him where he had kept himself lately ? ** 

He looked at me attentively for a few mo- 
ments, and then asked : 

‘«¢Why have you avoided me since that 
night at the theatre ? ° 

‘¢ I blushed furiously, but I tried to look in- 
nocent as I asked : 

‘* « Have I avoided you, Mr. Ross?” 

«« A contemptuous smile was the only indi- 
cation he gave that he had heard me. At the 
next crossing he bowed, coldly, and left the car. 
He is mightily independent, I can tell you.’’ 

** So it seems,*’ Miss Preston assented. ‘ It 
is a pity such an interesting person should be so 
highly ineligible.’ 

*< It certainly is,’’ agreed Lilian, discontent- 
edly. ‘*But he shall keep his place and I 
mine. I must go. By the way, guess who is 
my escort in the theatre party to-night ?*’ 

‘*I cannot imagine. Some lion, of course. 
You usually manage to have most of them in 
attendance."” 

‘¢ Don't be envious, dear. It is no less a 
personage than Lieutenant Romney, of Rough 
Rider fame.”’ 

‘¢ Lieutenant Romney here!’’ exclaimed 
Miss Preston ina breath. ‘¢ Well, I confess 
I am envious. Excuse me, dear, but you al- 
ways were one of the lucky dogs. I tell you, 
Lilian, we girls will hate you if you monopo- 
lize the only Rough Rider of whom we can 
boast. What will the Lieutenant say if he 
hears about Mr. Ross ?”’ 

«* He would be horrified,*” said Lilian. 


* * * * 


, 


‘*Hello! No. 39 please.’ 

‘¢ Hello! Is that Miss Preston? Well, 
Elinor, I wanted to tell you about last night's 
happenings. You can't guess. I was never 
more surprised in all my life.”” 

‘¢ Lieutenant Romney proposed, you say? 
Not a bit of it. I wouldn't call that very sur- 
prising, ha! ha!”’ 





‘* Well, of course we were late getting to the 
theatre last night. As soon as we were all 
seated Lieutenant Romney raised his opera 
glass, and the first thing he said, was : 

‘« « Bless my soul, there’s Ross.” 

‘Of course I was uneasy ; but I was still 
more surprised a few moments later when the 
Lieutenant took out his card, wrote something 
on it, and sent it around to the green room. 

«« Mr. Ross was on the stage acting Hamlet. 
As soon as he left it he made his way towards 
our box. What was going to happen ? 

‘* Well, when he reached the box he and 
Lieutenant Romney fairly threw themselves 
into each other's arms. They shook hands 
and clapped each other on the back at least for 
five minutes. 

** You are amazed, you say? Well, so was 
I. At last Lieutenant Romney introduced 
Mr. Ross to me as his best friend. The latter 
bowed in acknowledgment. 

‘««T think, Mr. Ross, we have met before,” 
I said in an offended tone. 

*«« As you please, madam,” he replied in 
frigid tones. 

‘¢Mr. Romney turned upon me an inquiring 
look. 

‘« « Well, Vivian, old boy, Iam delighted to 
see you back. I'll call around at your rooms 
to-morrow. In the meantime accept my con- 
gratulations on your brilliant career at San- 
tiago.” With a graceful bow Ross turned and 
left us. 

‘¢ You call him an upstart actor, do you? 
Guess what Lieutenant Romney told me. He 
says that Mr. Ross is not an actor. By pro- 
fession he is one of the finest lawyers in the 
United States.”’ 

** You don’t say so,’ 
over the "phone. 

«<Yes; but you see he was troubled by 
what is termed stage fright and he became an 
actor to give him confidence. His father is 
immensely wealthy. I am going to make it 
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came Elinor’s voice 
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(Continued from page 135.) 
all up with him now. [I'll invite you to my 
wedding.”’ 
Elinor ran off. 


* *% * * 


‘«I say, Lilian, Clay has left the stage to 
follow his profession. He is going to practise 
law in New York. Already engaged in a big 
murder case.*” 

«¢ You don’t say so! Why didn’t you tell 
me that in the beginning, Ernest ?*’ 

‘¢ How did I know you were interested. I 
thought Elinor Preston had told you, any way. 
She is a great friend of his. Knows his family, 
so I hear.”’ 

Lilian laughed. ‘* Nonsense, Ernest. Go 
and smoke your cigar and quit fabricating.”” 

A few days later Miss Wilde received an 
invitation in which her presence was requested 
at the marriage of Elinor Preston to Mr. 
Claybourne Ross, of New York. 

Lilian and Elinor never speak as they 
pass by. 
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OPALESCENT GOWNS AT A NEWPORT GOLF TEA 
-——CORDED FINISH FOR MOUSSELINE DE 
SOIE FLOUNCINGS—NEW MILLINERY 
FOLIAGE PICTURESQUENESS 
THE DRESS NOTE— 

A PORTRAIT WHICH SHOULD COMBINE BEAUTY 
AND THE AUTOMOBILE WOULD BE UNIQUE 
—FRUIT AND FLOWER DESIGNS IN 
JEWELRY ARE THE LATEST 
FAD 


He elaborate and minute details of the 

i many smart gowns one is constantly 

meeting at Newport, now that the 

season is at its hight, not only keep up afresh 

interest, but offers many surprises not dreamed 

of, since it was natural to feel that there were 

no further novelties to be exploited. But 

human ingenuity has no bounds, and nowhere 

is it so sure to take one unawares as in the 
fashioning of clothes. 





FADE COLORS AT A DAYLIGHT TEA 


Lovely beyond the power of adjectives to 
fitly describe was the collection of gowns at 
a recent golf-club tea. In the beauty and 
perfection of the afternoon one was able to get 
soft daylight effects on some of the diaphanous 
mousselines—those fade tones so much worn 
in Paris, but for some reason not taken up 
very greatly over here. Like cloud tints, they 
seemed to dissolve, grow gray, then burst out 
into color enchantingly with the movements of 
the wearer. One about to be mentioned 
showed an interchange of lovely pinks with 
reflections of pinkish grays, and then gray 
violets. The design was in rather broad 
stripes, flecked over with a confetti of pink 
exceedingly minute, giving an expression of 
delicacy, enhanced by the underskirt and bod- 
ice lining of pale shrimp-pink silk, overhung 
by a second skirt of pale pink chiffon. On 
the bottom of the mousseline skirt were three 
shaped flounces to match, and each was bor- 
dered with a group of what appeared to be fine 
close tucks, as fine as tucks could be made. 
Instead the most minute cord, soft as silk, had 
been inserted and stitched in, with the rows 
very close together, producing an odd effect as 
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a finish, and a very pretty one, as it quite al- 
tered the appearance of the mousseline and led 
one to think it something else. 

The skirt above the flounces, in the usual 
sheath-like form, was strapped with vertical 
rows of black Chantilly lace—the new shaped 
lace which trims so well. On the round bod- 
ice, its silk lining covered with pale pink chif- 
fon, broad black lace formed a flat drapery in 
the back, while in front the lace was laid on 
as a background to long perpendicular bias 
draperies of the mousseline matching the skirt, 
losing themselves into vanishing points above 
the bust. Intermingling of lace and mousse- 
line formed a fichu collar of great beauty, 
caught at the side with a big black lace bow. 
Long sleeves of mousseline, finely corded from 
shoulder to wrist, but black lace over pink 
chiffon, set in as a top piece, however, and a 
high transparent black lace collar, supported 
by a jeweled dog-collar of small pink topaz, 
strung with small diamonds and cat’s-eyes—a 
charming bit of day jewelry and one fit to be 
worn with a dozen gowns of various colors. 


CAPELINE IN PINK AND GRAY. 


Capeline of gray tulle over pink chiffon, very 
prettily shirred and bound on the edge with 
black velvet, as well as tied under the chin on 
the left with narrow black velvet ribbons was 
worn. Its low crown, encircled with the new- 
est style of foliage, those chic long leaves 
which curve and fall so gracefully over the 
wide drooping hat brims. Dull transparent 
greens had violet reflections, and pale greens 
ran off into the most exquisite ruby pinks. 
Tropical are the effects of the leaves which are 
newly introduced, and form the most fascinat- 
ing of trimmings for this genre of hat. This 
toilette would suggest to an artist the most en- 
chanting of water-color or pastel portraits. In 
fact, it is said, that the ‘fashionable portrait 
painters,’’ as they are called, have seized the 
idea of big hats, garden-seats and chairs for 
their winter engagements. Surely there could 
be no more lovely accessories in the way of 
dress than these drooping capelines or quaint 
directoires with tulle windings and long float- 
ing scarfs, in addition to the pompadour organ- 
dies or mousselines, made up so bewitchingly 
with fichus and no end of lace. 

Dinner dress, beautiful as it is, and brilliant 
as the show of jewels on lovely necks and 
arms is sure to be, does not as often appeal to 
the artistic sense as the afternoon toilettes do. 
Whether in single figures or in groups, the 
pictures on the porch, veranda or lawn of the 
golf club, which may be seen at Newport any 
fine afternoon are worthy of a master brush. 


FASHION’S PARTIALITY FOR THE AUTOMOBILE 


But the artist who will be first in the field to 
immortalize his fame with an automobile por- 
trait, is the one to meet with the greatest hon- 
ors now. Strikingly distinguée subjects are 
such skilled drivers as Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, 
Mrs. George de Forest, Mrs. Henry Clews 
and Mrs. Clarence Mackay, while for youth, 
beauty and daintiness, the younger contingent 
are represented by Miss Daisy Post, Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney and Miss Virginia Gam- 
mell. Before the season closes it is safe to say 
there will be at least fifty Newport women 
owners of the smartest automobiles possible to 
build. If the supply were equal to the de- 
mand, one hundred more might safely be added 
to the fifty. Orders have been sent in so thick 
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and fast that the vehicles are promised for 
next year at the very earliest. 

The year 1900 will, no doubt, see prices 
greatly reduced from the present thousands to 
hundreds, and in a few years everyone will be 
driving about as generally as the bicycle is at 
present in use. But this autumn we may ex- 
pect to see, when the beau monde return to 
town, the Avenue and the Park alive and gay 
with horseless carriages turned out in the smart- 
est way with footmen. 


THE AUTOMOBILE COSTUME BEING NOW DE- 
BATED 


Purveyors of modes, it is safe to say, keep 
au courant with this automobile craze, and are 
even now ordering costumes for the fair driv- 
ers, whose names will be legion before the 
winter is out. Driving them in full afternoon 
dress at Newport, or in pretty simple white 
frocks in the forenoon, is en regle for the mo- 
ment. But town life requires a more serious 
genre, and that we are sure to copy from the 
expert Parisiennes, who have had the longest 
experience. It is not a wild or idle guess to 
make—that the tailors are to lead off in the 
automobile gowns and coats for town wear. 
It goes without saying, that whether driving a 
horse, or propelling a motor carriage, the same 
trig, quiet, well set up tailor-made clothes are 
in the best taste. 


THE TOMATO AND BEAN IN ORNAMENT 


News from cottagers at Trouville-Deauville, 
that paradise of summer toilettes, tells of 
the charming jeweled novelties, small and 
comparatively inexpensive, which the smart 
ones at the Casino are wearing. Fruits in 
brooches are the novelty, and so is the 
way flower pins are set and worn. For 
instance, cherries, grapes, plums, currants, 
gooseberries, a miniature tomato or bean, 
jeweled in diamonds and enamels are in great 
favor, not only for brooches but sleeve-buttons 
to be worn with the most exquisite separate 
waists that were ever dreamed of. The bean 
in emeralds or rubies is a sort of mascot, often 
seen swinging from a diamond bracelet, while 
a tomato may hang from a jeweled chain and 
contain minute complexion improvers. 


FLOWER PINS 


Flower brooches are in branches of some 
one particular flower, as foget-me-nots, rose- 
buds, pansies, violets, button-roses, lilies-of- 
the-valley, and the pretty conceit lies in group- 
ing them into a bouquet on the corsage front. 
They are so designed and set on pins that this 
idea is easily carried out. On white bodices 
or fichus the effect is charming and original. 
These flower pins are used on ribbon neck 
bands whether of velvet or silk. They fasten 
bodice or chemisette collars as well, or are 
stuck into belts or bows. Those who indulge 
in personal sentiment over certain flowers have 
now an opportunity to identify themselves with 
their garden favorites. Pins having ferns, 
smilax, geranium leaves, etc., serve as a back- 
ground for the bouquet, and are as important 
as the flowers. We shall find these dainty 
little ornaments at our disposition later on 
when importations from France arrive. 


CHAIN PURSES AND BAGS 


Pocketless skirts have given a long life to 
the gold chain purse and the mouchoir bag, and 
so far no hint of their being put aside is abroad 





























































































Some of the gold mouchoir bags are small 
enough to be held on the finger by a ring and 
almost hidden in the palm of the hand, yet 
they do hold a mouchoir, a key or two, very 
small ones of course, and a jointed lorgnon. 
Matrons stopping at hotels are devoted to 
their gold chatelaine bags worn on the 
side. As all the responsibilities of trunk keys 
and room keys, and at bathing hours their 
daughters’ rings and brooches fall on them, 
this bag is taxed to the utmost. 





(From Our Own Correspondent) 


MAGPIE COSTUME OF A DUCHESS — TABLE 
FURNISHINGS AT OUT-DOOR DINNERS—THE 
VIENNESE TASTE RECOGNIZES THAT GOLD 
OR SILVER PLATE IS OUT OF TASTE AT 
AL FRESCO DINNERS, BUT IT REGARDS 
AN OVERLOADING OF JEWELRY AS 
FIT WITH SYLVAN ATTIRE— 

LOUIS XVI COATS AND BE- 
RIBBONED CANES 


Have just returned from a short trip to 
Carlsbad, Marienbad, and Gmiinden, 
where the season is in full swing. Indeed, 

so crowded are these various places that one 
scarcely receives the impression of peace and 
rest which have been such welcome features of 
these beautifully green and lovely resorts ever 
since I have known them. 

The visit of the old King of Denmark to 
the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, at their 
lovely villa on the shores of the lake of 
Gmiinden, created an excitement in this de- 
lightful little town. I was surprised to see 
how hale and hearty the aged monarch looked ; 
his eyes beamed with joy when he met his 
daughter at the railway station where she had 
come to await his arrival, for he had dreaded 
finding her ill, her health having given some 
ground for such fears lately. The Duchess is, 
to all appearances, very well. She was clad— 
on that day—-in a gown of white serge, plainly 
made, and finished by flat bands of the same 
material covered with many rows of stitching 
in black silk. She wore a Tyrolese soft felt 
hat, white also, adorned with a chamois-beard 
thrust in the broad black ribbon surrounding the 
crown, and carried in her hand a black parasol 
and a bouquet of Alpen-roses, which she at 
once gave to her father. 

Out-door dinners are now quite the rage in 
the country, whether one lives in a villa, a 
chateau, or a royal palace. It isa very charm- 
ing innovation, and one of which I thoroughly 
approve. Many of our wealthy nobles have 
had light galleries, covered with creepers and 
flowers, erected for such functions in their 
parks, and nothing can be more delightful than 
to escape from the always oppressive atmos- 
phere of a dining-hall in summer to dine within 
view of great mountain ranges, capped with 
snow, rising from the dark green forests which 
border every one of the lakes, from the tiniest 
cup-like basin, to the huge sheet of translucent 
water where the setting sun throws roseate 
shadows. The table for this kind of enter- 
tainment is decorated in a different manner 
from that in which it is adorned usually. To 
begin with the cloth is never white, but of 
some delicate tint, harmonizing with the flowers 
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or fruits of its cerbeilles. Russian, Moldavian, 
Turkish or Greek embroideries are introduced 
as borders or chemins de table, in which case 
the damask is of a deeper hue, sometimes as 
dark as the heart of a wild rose, or the petals 
of a corn-flower seen at mid-day. Grasses of 
all descriptions, wild blossoms culled in the 
woods, intermingled with wild strawberries, 
reeds, ferns and branches of the mountain-ash, 
are favorites for the table vases, which being 
invariably of precious old china, or of exquis- 
itely carved ivory, wood or mother-of-pearl, 
for silver and gold plate, are not de mise under 
such al fresco circumstances. 

The gowns of the women are supposed to 
be in accordance with these pleasing surround- 
ings. Hats are worn, and lovely hats they are 
too, made of some ethereal material, and wired 
so as to frame the face or the entire head with 
a transparent halo, very becoming and softening 
to the features. The frock itself is opened 
squarely, or in the popular heart-shaped fashion, 
the sleeves are either finished off at the elbow 
with a fall of lace, or are entirely made of lace 
with a frill of silk musin or gauze drooping on 
the hand. 


Jewels galore are adopted with these sorts of 
dinner dresses ; long ropes of pearls, chains of 


brilliants, streams of emeralds or sapphires, and 
chaplets of rubies are wound round the neck, 
from whence they fall to the very waist ; 
aigrettes of precious stones brighten up still 
more those beautiful hats I was attempting to 
describe just now, and belts have become glit- 
tering, scintillating, costly affairs, all ablaze 
with gems, and hung with chatelaines still 
handsomer and costlier, supporting the tiniest 
of ball-shaped watches, powder-boxes, diminu- 
tive mirrors, etc., sparkling like dew-drops in 
the moon or lamp-light, as they hang on the 
basque of the little Louis xvi coats of flowered 
brocade which in Paris they call jaquette de 
diner, and which, with their lace jabots and 
vests, their soft coloring and refined style, seem 
indeed to have been created expressly for such 
Fétes-Champétres. Tall canes are carried by 
women when they adopt these little coats, and 
great crescent-shaped be-plumed hats of a cen- 
tury ago. The canes give a pretty finish to 
the tout-ensemble of the toilette, being wound 
around the top with long flowing ribbons, which 
give them a pastoral air and a delightful touch 
of antiquity at its best. 
Baroness Wallsee. 
Vienna, August, 1899. 


GLIMPSES 
Pray— 


Oh pray—give up the hideous sun-bonnet 
as a head covering while bathing. Any wet 
rag on the head would be most unsightly in 
any shape at any time, but forbear to add that 
hideous poke in front and that ridiculous cur- 
tain behind. Deformity is no name for it. 
Men are fighting shy of those absurd things. 
If a shade hat is necessary the garden-hat 
models of shirred silk or straw in bright red is 
the correct thing. Nothing so smart as the 
*kerchief. 


Wi1TH— 


Black or dark blue bathing suits wear silk 
*kerchiefs, Normandy style, tied over the head, 
either in red, in light blue, or in deep pink. 


Cover the face with short mask veils of white 
tissue. These veils are pinned on close to the 
face before the "kerchiefs are tied on. Com- 
plexions are of too much consequence to be 
ruined for want of a little care. Besides the 
veils are becoming, which is sure to make 
them popular. 





(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


RINGS WORN OUTSIDE OF GLOVES — PORTE 
BONHEUR BRACELETS—POLAR CLOTH 
—GOAT SILK CANVAS 


Left Dieppe yesterday, having traveled 
back with a party of friends, including 
Prince Michel Stourrdza, who is the 
happy possessor of the beautiful villa once 
owned by the Comtesse d° Armaillé, and whict 





used to be such a rendezvous for the upper-ten 
in days gone by. The Prince being unmar- 
ried, all these lovely receptions on the terraces 
facing the ocean have come to an end—more’s 
the pity ; but as he is very young still, we live 
in the hope that soon, perchance, a beautiful 
Princess will help him to receive many guests 
at his most covetable seaside abode. 

I do not purpose remaining long in Paris, 
for what between the heat, which seems to 
have come to stay, and the excitement caused 
by this never-ending affaire Dreyfus, our gay 
capital has lost all title to such an appellation 
just at present. 

I haste to shake the dust of Paris from my 
slippers, and my next letter shall be dated 
from a big and lonely castle, where a party of 
reasonable beings has promised to go and 
spend the month of September with the chat- 
elain and chatelaine, who are the most charm- 
ing hosts one can *imagine—up-to-date, but 
old-fashioned ; chic and enterprising, still pre- 
serving the courteous customs and manners of 
our ancestors. 


FOR “*DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS’’ SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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This morning I made a tour of the great 
couturiers and milliners, in order to replenish 
my wardrobe, and stopped also at my jewel- 
er’s, where I had left some diamonds to be 
reset before my departure for Dieppe. I find, 
much to my horror, that we are supposed now 
to wear our rings over our gloves! This is 
going too far. I am decidedly fond of rings 
—more so, in fact, than of any other jewel ; 
but they will lose all their individuality and 
charm if thus exhibited. The fashion flavors 
of the central markets, where the famous mar- 
ket women immortalized by Lecoq in his 
never-to-be-forgotten operetta, Madame An- 
got, have a knack of hanging gorgeous orna- 
ments all over their stout, jovial persons, and 
loading their fat fingers, when they don their 
Sunday-go-to-meeting festive attire, with rings, 
which they wear on top of the most absurd 
kind of silken mittens! To be sure, as my 
jeweler explained to me, rings are worn in such 
numbers, and are made on so generous a scale 
as far as gems are concerned, that it is nigh 
to impossible to coax a tight-fitting glove 
over them; but who on earth dreams of 
wearing tight-fitting gloves excepting women 
who have absolutely no sense of elegance or of 
style ? 

Why ! tight-fitting gloves are as bad as 
tight-fitting boots ; worse, in fact, for whereas 
the latter may possibly make the foot appear 
prettier than it really is, the former under no 
circumstances can beautify the hand, which 
becomes red, wrinkled, congested and hideous 
under such barbarous treatment ; and which, 
if already fat and large by nature, is rendered 
more horrible by being imprisoned in a glove 
that makes it resemble a bunch of sausages 
attached toa pincushion. The glove should 
be easy to draw on, soft, buttonless—except- 
ing for riding or driving, when an entirely dif- 
ferent kind is worn and no rings are permis- 
sible—and invariably made of suéde or un- 
tanned leather, daintily perfumed, and allowing 
the fingers to be moved without any restraint. 
With such gloves rings of any description may 
be easily retained and any number may be 
worn ; it is nonsense to say the contrary. 

Very pretty are the new  porte-bonheur 
bracelets. They are composed of three circlets 
of graduated widths, so as to follow the grada- 
tion of the wrist and forearm, and are as broad 
as a two-inch ribbon each. The first is of 
rubies, the second of brilliants and the third of 
sapphires. It is very patriotic, and rendered 
more so still by the so-called ‘‘charm’’ at- 
tached to it. This varies. For instance, the 
royalists wear a fleur-de-lys, the Bonapartists a 
violet or a bee, and the fair republicans—I am 
told there are such—a tiny liberty-cap hung 
from a slender chain to the lower circlet, and 
executed in stones corresponding to those 
studding the three bracelets. 

It appears that white will be as much worn 
this autumn as it has been this summer. I 
was shown at my couturier’s a quantity of ex- 
quisitely snowy stuffs meant to be made up for 
the autumn and early winter. Polar cloth is 
one of the nicest, it being soft and brilliant and 
at the same time light and warm. Silk enters 
into the composition of this woolly-looking 
material, and shows a sheen which makes one 
think of Nansen’s expedition amid the icebergs. 
Another attractive dress-length which I ad- 
mired much was of what is called goat-silk 
canvas ; it’s a queer name, but it seems that it 
is really made from the silky coat of Angora 
goats hailing from Thibet, or some such other 
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outlandish place. The mesh of the canvas is 
very open and pure white in color. It is to be 
draped over velvet of tender colorings—such 
as tea-rose pink, Aurora-Borealis yellow, icicle- 
blue, or fog-gray. The effect will, undoubt- 
edly, be original and elegant, and the gown 
costly, being of that luxurious simplicity which 
is far more expensive than any furbelows one 
can fancy when they are produced by too plen- 
tiful trimmings made of cheap laces, ribbons 
and mock jet, with which last named article one 
is now absolutely surfeited. 
Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, August, 1899. 
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[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply, and state page and date, See 
illustrations on page 141.] 


Ugust is having its sweet revenge on Jan- 

A uary for displaying its filmy stuffs, 
when, as a matter of fact, it should 

have stuck to its own season to have been quite 
fair ; but lo! all things come to him who waits, 
and now in many of the shops handsome sables 
and rich velvets and heavy materials are begin- 
ning to find their,way into the cases and windows, 
and August can, as it slips away, go out with 
a smile and a feeling of contentment that the 
world has a way of righting most things, if one 
only has patience, and that the sea-saw is as 
often up as down. The far-sighted will take 
their furs now, and have the necessary altera- 
tions made. It will cost far less to begin with, 
and when the cold weather does arrive, the furs 
will be ready to put on. The general motif is 
even thus early pretty well established, and 
unless one hankers for the ultra new, the cut 
and style can be easily decided upon. When 
all is said judgment marks the well dressed 
woman, for there is always each season a 
seething sea of new and old and old and new 
combined to select from, and one can as easily 
boil down and deduct what is to be smart early 
as late. I think the advance guard of Dame 
Fashion is always to be shunned, for I verily 
believe she is then having fun with her satellites. 
I think we should think long and hard before 
adopting any of her extreme and new ideas, and 
rather follow the smartest touch of the past 
winter, for by that time things have settled 
down, and the best dressed women have put 
their hall mark of approval, and it is a good 
guide to follow. I wonder if you remember 
last year how much chatter there was about 
those hideous long-tailed coats, and how eag- 
erly the idea was seized by the manufacturer, 
only to be sold as bargains later when the 
women who know absolutely refused to make 
guys of themselves by adopting them. To- 
day we are more artistic than of old. We 
study lines and general becomingness, and 
fashion’s rod realizes this and bends accord- 
ingly. If I wereasked now to plan the remod- 
eling of a fur coat, I should choose a short 
model—one of those with a round or square 
tab in the back, and shelving off either ina 
straight line or scallops toward the front. The 
front I should have fit the figure with either 
long, pointed revers, that fall together, or a 
double-breasted effect. I should not have 
fancy buckles and buttons, and all through 
adhere to simplicity. My sleeves would be 
comfortably small with a Russian flare cuff of 
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whatever material I selected for my revers. 
Belts are becoming to some figures, but I think 
you will find a well cut garment that depends 


upon its own lines the smarter. This is not 
told as infallible, but from a few Paris letters 
already received, and a study of fashion’s 
wheel for a long while I should not hesitate 
to follow it, even with the handsomest of furs. 
But enough of winter, and let us cling to 
dear summer as long as we can. 

The deep shades of blue India silk covered 
with pretty patterns in white are as cheap as 
39 cents a yard. 

Petticoats of batiste in white, double 
flounced are $1.37, and white balbriggan 
openwork stockings are as cheap as 25 cents a 
pair. 

Under petticoats of blue flannel stitched with 
white silk are $1. Like the sketch may be 
had a military cape for a little girl built of 
dark blue cloth lined with red and a red hood. 
Down the front are round brass buttons. For 
girls of eight years the price is $6.50. 

Baby’s sweater, such as sketched, in pretty 
colors as well as white, can be had in three- 
year size for $1.75. A bargain is a white 
point d’esprit frock trimmed with baby ribbon 
and made like the sketch for a young girl; 
price only $8.98. Not only now, but 2 win- 
ter party frock would this be useful. 

All-over embroidery suitable for yokes or 
bodices is selling for $1.10 and $1.58 a yard. 

China silk in all the light colors and white 
may be had for 49 cents a yard. Nothing is 
better for négligés or simple dainty frocks for 
young girls. 

A quadruple plated fern dish about nine 
inches in circumference is like the sketch and 
costs $2. 50. 

A good style mourning bonnet without veil 
that is most attractive for its very simplicity 
may be bought for $3.75. If veils are required 
they may be had from $2.75 up, and there is 
no charge for draping on the bonnet. 

Mourning handkerchiefs with black border 
effect of fleur de lis or black bow-knots are 25 
cents each. 

Lace-edged handkerchiefs are very nice for 
25 cents each. 

Very neat one-eighth-of-an-inch black-bor- 
dered handkerchiefs run in price from 25 
cents to $1 each. 

Mousseline de soie fichus, appliquéd with 
fine lace, suitable for an elderly woman, are 
sold, like the sketch, for $9.98. 

At this season of the year nothing is more 
worn than the short skirts and little jackets. 
Very nice suits of this description with skirts, 
cut circular and made of double-faced cloth in 
mixtures of blue brown, Oxford gray with 
checked back may be had for $22. 50. 

Separate skirts without the Eton jackets run 
from $9.75 up to $11.50, $14.50 and $16.75, 
in a reversible clan plaid. 

A good useful cheviot skirt to wear with 
silk bodices or shirt waists costs only $6.50, 
and is made of either dark blue or black cheviot 
cut habit skirt fastening down the side and fin- 
ished in the back with buttons, percaline- 
lined. 

For between seasons, when one first reaches 
town, and the unpacking has been accom- 
plished showing its very much bedraggled cos- 
tumes, it is well to have something fresh and 
new to put on, and unless one has had the 
forethought to provide for this, an inexpensive, 
ready-made suit will be found a very good and 
useful substitute to fill in with until the really 




















important tailor costume is decided upon. The 
little suit I have reference to may be had in 
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either blue or black cheviot tailor finish. Cut 
Eton jacket which is lined with silk, the 
skirt having percaline for a lining. Price 
$16.50. 

Another tailor suit for but little more, and 
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lined throughout with silk, tunic skirt effect, in and white, with tucked lawn front and trimmed 
either black or blue serge, for $22.50. with lace, may be had for $16.50. 
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Those pretty pink violet or blue piqué frocks, Cordette lawn frocks in all black, trimmed 
with yokes of tucked white lawn and trimmed _ with footing, for mourning are $14.50. 
with embroidery, are selling for $16. 50 and less. A charming wrapper of thin panne green 
Same style in all white is $15.50. material, trimmed in dainty lace, is $35, and 


Zephyr gingham in blue and white or violet well worth owning. 
THE SHOPS” ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 140 
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{NoTE. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have tor its 
readers, Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention, ] 


RICHARD CARVEL 


BY WINSTON CHURCHILL. THE MACMILLAN 


COMPANY 


Hen a book reaches a sale of seventy 
W thousand, which, including library 
circulation, implies at least seven 
hundred thousand readers, it appears almost 
superfluous to draw attention to its merits, 
but as the number of the magazine reading 
public is estimated to pass beyond the million 
limit there must still be many thousands who 
have not read Mr, Churchill's delightful book 
and it may not be amiss still to endeavor to 
present its claims to being regarded as the most 
notable book of the hour; its fame based 
upon merit, Virginia and Louisiana have 
had prose minstrels, and Mr. Churchill elects 
to revivify the days of ‘*My Maryland ”’ in 
the early eighteenth century. The customs, 
sentiments, phraseology, events, and the very 
atmosphere of that far off period are so cun- 
ningly composed that the reader, however un- 
imaginative she may be, sees before her old 
Colonial life in the days when George the Third 
was King. A danee which a lord from 
abroad as officer on a warship attends is 
held at the assembly hall, which ‘* was filled 
when we arrived, aglow with candles and a- 
tremble with music, the powder already fly- 
ing, and the tables in the recesses at either 
end surrounded by those at the cards. A 
lively scene, those dances at the old Stadt 
House, but one I love best to recall witha 
presence that endeared it tome. The ladies 
in flowered aprons and caps and brocades and 
trains, and the gentlemen in brilliant coats, 
trimmed with lace and stiffened with buck- 
ram. ‘That night, as Patty had predicted, 
there was a smart sprinkling of uniform 
from the Thunderer. One of those officers 
held my eye. He was as well-formed a lad, 
or man (for he was both), as it had ever been 
my lot to see. He was neither tall nor short, 
but of good breadth. His fair skin was 
tanned by the weather, and he wore his own 
wavy hair powdered, as was just become the 
fashion, and tied with a ribbon behind. 

*¢ ¢ Mercy, Richard, that must be his Lord- 
ship. Why, his good looks are all Betty 
claimed for them!’ exclaimed Patty, Mr. 
Lloyd, who was standing by, overheard her, 
and was vastly amused at her downright way. 

¢¢¢] will fetch him directly, Miss Swain,’ 
said,he, ‘as I have done for a dozen ladies 
before you,’ And fetch him he did. 

*¢ Miss Swain, this is my Lord Comyn,’ 
said he, ‘ Your Lordship, one of the boasts 
of our province,’ 

‘¢ Patty grew red as the scarlet with which 
his Lordship’s coat was lined. She curiseyed, 
while he made a profound bow. 

*¢¢ What! Another boast, Mr. Lloyd!’ 
he cried. ‘Miss Swain is the tenth I have 
met. But I vow they excel as they proceed.” 

*¢¢Then you must meet no more, my 
Lord,’ said Patty, laughing at Mr. Lloyd’s 
predicament. 

‘¢¢Egad, then, I will not,’’ declared 
Comyn, ‘1 protest I am satisfied.” 

‘¢ Then I] was presented. He had won me 
on the instant with his open smile and frank, 
boyish manner. 

“© ¢ And this is young Mr. Carvel, whom 
I hear wins every hunt in the colony?” said 
he. 

“© ©] fear you have been misinformed, my 
Lord,’ I replied, flushing with pleasure never- 
theless. 

‘¢ ©Nay, my Lord,’ Mr. Lloyd struck in; 
‘ Richard could ride down the devil himself, 
and he were a fox. You will see for yourself 
to-morrow.” 

¢¢] pray we may not start the devil,” said 
his Lordship; ‘or I shall be content to let 
Mr. Carvel run him down.’ 

*¢ This Comyn was a man after my own 
fancy, as, indeed, he took the fancy of every 
one at the ball. Though a viscount in his 


own right, he gave himself not half the airs 
over us provincials as did many of his mess- 





mates. Even Mr. Jacques, who was sour as 
last year’s cider over the doings of Parliament, 
lost his heart, and asked why we were not 
favored in America with more of his sort. 

“ By a great mischance Lord Comyn had 
fallen into the tender clutches of my Aunt 
Caroline. It seemed she had known his 
uncle, the Honorable Arthur Comyn, in 
New York; and now she undertook to be re- 
sponsible for his Lordship’s pleasure at An- 
napolis, that he might meet only those of the 
first fashion. Seeing him talking to Patty, 
my aunt rose abruptly from her loo and made 
toward us, all paint and powder and patches, 
her chin in the air, which barely enabled her 
to look over Miss Swain’s head. 

** © My Lord,” she cries, ‘I will show you 
our Colonial reel, which is about to begin, 
and I warrant you is gayer than any dance 
you have at home ’” 

“¢ Your very devoted, Mrs. Carvel,” says 
his Lordship, with a bow, ‘but Miss Swain 
has done me the honor.” 

*©*O Lud!’ cries my aunt, sweeping the 
room, ‘I vow I cannot keep pace with the 
misses nowadays. Is she here?’ 

‘6 ¢She was but a moment since, ma’am," 
replied Comyn, instantly, with a mischievous 
look at me, while poor Patty stood blushing 
not a yard distant. 

“There were many who overheard, and 
who used their fans and their napkins to hide 
their laughter at the very just snub Mrs. 
Grafton had received. And I wondered at 
the readiness with which he had read her 
character, liking him all the better. But my 
aunt was not to be disabled by this—not she. 
After the dance she got hold of him, keeping 
him until certain designing ladies with daugh- 
ters took him away ; their names charity for- 
bids me to mention, Butin spite of them all 
he contrived to get Patty for supper, when I 
took Betty Taylor, and we were very merry 
at table together. His Lordship proved more 
than able to take care of himself, and con- 
trived to send Philip about his business when 
he pulled up a chair beside us.”’ 


*€ ” * 


More serious matters than assemblies and 
pretty speeches to pretty girls engage the at- 
tention of the hero, who, by the way, not 
only escapes being insufferable (the fate of 
most narrators of personal experiences, in 
and out of books), but from the opening 
sentence he wins the regard and admiration of 
the reader. Among his earlier experiences 
of public affairs is the reception accorded 
the King’s Stamp Distributor, immediately 
after the Stamp Act had gone into effect. 
A bark sails into the harbor having on 
board, among other passengers, Mr. Zacha- 
tiah Hood, a merchant of the town re- 
turning from London where he had sought 
and obtained from King George the office of 
Stamp Distributor. A large concourse of 
people which awaited the coming of the bark 
grew strangely silent as it ‘came nearer and 
nearer, until Mr. Hood showed himself on 
the poop, when there arose a storm of hisses, 
mingled with shouts of derision, ‘* How goes 
it at St. James, Mr. Hood ?” and ‘ Have you 
tasted his Majesty’s barley?’ And some 
asked him if he was come as their member 
of |Parliament. Mr. Hood dropped a bow, 
though what ke said was drowned, The bark 
came in prettily enough, men in the crowd 
even catching her lines and making them fast 
to the piles. A gang-plank was thrown over. 
‘Come out, Mr. Hood,’ they cried ; ‘ we are 
here to do you honor, and to welcome you 
home again.” There were leather breeches 
with staves a-plenty around that plank, and 
faces that meant no trifling. ‘ McNeir, the 
rogue,’ exclaimed Mr. Carvel, ‘ and that hulk 
of a tanner, Brown. And I would know 
those smith’s shoulders in a thousand,’ 
‘Right, sir,’ says Pryse, ‘and "twill serve 
them proper when the King’s troops come 
among them for quartering.’ Pryse being the 
gentry’s patron, shaped his politics according 
to the company he was in: he could be III 
expected to seize one of his own ash spokes 
and join the resistance.’” 

A tale of stirring adventure, where inci- 
dent crowds upon incident, and the interest is 
never allowed to lag and the chronicle ends 
in so conventional a way, as regards the hero, 
that the feelings of the most sentimental of 
readers will not be wrung. 
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NOTES 


Propos of modern German dramatists 
a writer in Blackwood says : “Haupt- 


mann’s admirers are still awaiting an 
adequate successor to The Sunken Bell. For 
this poet, who began his career as an uncom- 
promising disciple of naturalism, presently 
passed, to the dismay of that school, into a 
vein of mysticism and romance. .. . The 
bidliography of the play would fill a fair- 
sized bookshelf. In seven months it passed 
through twenty-eight editions. Pamphlet 
after pamphlet was written, discussing the 
‘true inwardness’ of its meaning and aged 
scholars trod on one another’s beards in their 
eagerness to prove every one wrong. But it 
is, after all, so simple a matter, the world- 
old allegory embodied in the Sunken Bell, 
that one wonders a little at the babel of read- 
ings which it has provoked. It is, in all 
literalness, as old as the hills themselves, 
which guard the secret of their peace. 

‘* The hero of the play is Heinrich, the 
master bell-founder. He was kissed by 
Rautendelein, the elfin maiden of the hilis, 
and conceived at her touch a vision of the 
perfect bell—the Platonic idea of musical 
peals ; so that for its sake and hers he left 
his Magda in the valley and followed Rau- 
tendelein to a mountain fastness, where she 
bent the forces of nature to his will. 
Hauptmann’s message is as universal as that 
of Faust itself, and the story of Heinrich, 
Rautendelein and Magda should serve to re- 
mind us again that the gleam is not false, 
nor the music out of tune, though light still 
fail and bells sull sink. Gerhart Hauptmann 
is credited with the remark that a Sunken 
Bell occurs only once in a man’s lifetime.”’ 

Bells have been the subject of many 
weird legends, but even more popular are the 
tales of the elfin maid or queen who enchants 
the wayfarer, or lures him who is despairing 
to beauty and accomplishment of his purpose. 
Lorelei and Undine, Mermaid and Fairy 
Queen are alike on the watch for mortals. 
Sometimes the mortal escapes and returns to 
tell his story, hke Keats’s Belle Dame Sans 
Merci; sometimes he perishes, like the 
Lorelei’s prey, and sometimes he is never 
more seen—we know not what becomes of 
him. 


Abdelraman, Caliph of Cordova, reigned 
fifty years in the utmost splendor and glory. 
After his death the following paper was found 
in his handwriting: “ Fifty years are elapsed 
since I became caliph, I have possessed 
riches, honors and pleasures in their greatest 
variety and extent; I have enjoyed the es- 
teem of my friends; and, in short, every- 
thing that man can desire in this world has 
been lavished upon me by heaven. In this 
long course of apparent happiness I have 
reckoned up the days in which I could say 
that I was really happy, and they amount to 
fourteen !’’ 


It is not generally known that animals and 
birds have sentinels that actually warn them 
of danger. The chamois, bounding over the 
mountain, for example, is indebted in no 
small degree for its safety to a species of 
pheasant. As soon as this quick-eyed little 
companion gets a sight of man, it whistles, 
upon hearing which the chamois, knowing 
that the hunter is near, bounds off at full 
speed. Inthe Shetland Islands there is a gu!l 
that defends the flock from eagles; and all 
over the world, in field, in jungle, in moun- 
tain crag and fern-clothed dell, the sentinel is 
always on the watch for the flock or indi- 
vidual animal or bird that he protects. 


The shamrock, or small white clover, 
worn universally in Ireland on Saint Patrick’s 
Day is much revered. An old story says that 
when St. Patrick attempted to preach the 
doctrine of the Trinity to the Pagan Irish he 
used this plant, bearing three leaves on one 
stem, as an illustration, or symbol of the 
Trinity—three in one. Probably the word 
comes from the Arabic Shamrakh, emble- 
matical of the Persian Triads. In bis Natural 
History Pliny says serpents are never seen 
upon trefoil and it prevails against snakes and 
scorpions. The Irish ascribe mystical virtues 
to the plant. 
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ORDERS TWO AUTOMOBILES, IMPELLED THERETO 
PARTLY BY COMPASSION FOR HORSES— DUKE 
OF FIFE’S CARE FOR HIS TENANTS— MEAD- 
OWS PETITIONS FOR AN ASSISTANT— 
DUCK TROUSERS——GRAY FLANNELS— 
TURNED-DOWN COLLAR NOT TU 
BE WORN WITH EVENING DRESS 


Week more and I shall have returned 
A to New York. I shall be fortunate 
in reaching there almost at the end 
of summer, and I hope I shall have just a 
moment to myself. There are times when 
the country is delightful, and when you want 
to get away from people. The early autumn 
is my favorite season, and one likes to hear 
again the poetical name given it—the fali— 
which expresses so much, even if it does 
sound a bit provincial to most ears. There is 
a suggestion of the falling leaf, and the glori- 
ous dezth of nature—and nowhere in the 
world is it more glorious than in my own 
country. 

I have only stopped a few days in Paris. I 
arrived there on a very hot evening and found 
the entire place somewhat excited over the in- 
cident at Rennes. Whenever I go to Paris 
I am one of the many in the stage picture of 
a comedy, or a ballet or a spectacle of some 
sort. To-day it is somewhat of a tragedy, 
but there are the same theatrical elements, 
and I am sure I could make my début after- 
wards on any stage. Paris, aside from its 
dramatic possibilities, is not progressive. It 
has changed very little since the last expo- 
sition, 

The automobiles are the only radical de- 
parture, and one day of my stay was passed at 
the manufactory of these vehicles. They are 
easy to manage, and are rather jolly and quite 
well suited to New York, although I have 
some doubts about them as yet un country 
roads, and I can hardly imagine ploughing 
through the mud of New Jersey or New York 
with them. I, however, have left an order 
for two built on the latest improved principles. 
One of these I may use a little in New York, 
as it is to be a brougham, and it will be very 
useful in wet and stormy weather when I do 
not care to take the horses out, and when I 
have enough compassion even on hired hacks 
to keep them within thestables, In this, the 
automobiles meets my approbation. It is a 
boon to the horse, and it is a help to your 
coachmen and other servants. Humanity is 
one thing and discipline another. When I 
have my horses out at night, I feel as if I 
should lke them to remain just at a certain 
point within ready call, and yet when one 
thinks of the terrible winters that New York 
is frequently subjected to, one pauses—in fact 
one would do so in any city. It is not right 
—from the point of view of a man of the 
world—that his carriage should go back to the 
stable and call for him. I have always hired 
horses for bad weather, but the principle of 
cruelty to the brute and to men is the same. 
There is no use in inflicting unnecessary pain 
inthis world. Weshould be ableto gothrough 
it leaving some sunny impression behind, even 
if the sunshine, such as it is, makes only the 
existence of a poor dumb beast a little brighter. 
I have never lost a horse through cold or care- 
lessness of that kind, and now when my 
stables will have quadruple the number of 
horses, I intend always to give my personal 
supe: vision to their welfare. 

It is a man’s duty to look after al] his living 
possessions. You may take pattern by the 
Prince of Wales and the members of the Royal 
family. Certainly it must be stupid beyond 
hope to have to lay cornerstones and visit 
agricultural fairs and listen to addresses, open 
bazaars and bridges and such things. But it is 
simply a personal inspection of their human 
chattels and it is necessary. Increased re- 
sponsibilities leave little time for leisure and 
reflection, and a man who has such responsi- 
bilities must lay aside all his comforts, all his 
personal foibles and give himself to the ad- 
ministration of that of which he has been 
made steward. You may enjoy yourself at 
the same time, but there is no hour to abso- 
lutely waste and lead a dilettante life. That 
is only the privilege of the moderately well 
off and the poor. The Bohemian, as he 
is called, and the beggar may chase the 
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butterfly according to their fancy. The 
former delights in dreaming the hours away 
wishing he were king perhaps, and the latter 
nods in the warm sunshine by the church 
porch wanting for the moment for nothing. 

I have been very much impressed with the 
plans of the Duke of Fife, who is one of the 
wealthiest men in England. He has the true 
philosophy. Every now and then he inherits 
more estates or others come into his posses- 
sion, He immediately sells them and turns 
the proceeds into investments of other kinds. 
His object in doing this is that his tenants 
need his personal supervision and it is impossi- 
ble for a man to take care of more than a 
certain number and give the proper attention 
to them. So much for the man with landed 
estates. And from this bit of true reasoning 
you may draw your conclusions. It is the 
same with my wardrobe. I have only so 
many suits made, so much linen, so many 
pairs of boots, so many gloves and so many 
ties. I cannot have any more if I possessed 
the wealth of the Indies. I would rather 
have less. The capacity of the best of men 
js just so much and I should be lost if I 
thought that I had so many pairs of trousers 
that I could wear a different pair each day in 
the year; and what would become of 
Meadows? He would have to have a staff 
under him. As it is there are matteis that 
will change some minds not attuned to greater 
prosperity. I could hardly suspect it of 
Meadows, because I have always regarded him 
as a perfect servant. I do not believe in the 
indispensable man. Like a great New York 
editor, I do not think he can exist. There 
are always others, you know, and even the 
great specialists in surgery complain that year 
by year their practice diminishes after reaching 
a certain point—which is their limit—as 
others come into the field and dispute it with 
them. 

Meadows has said something to me about 
an assistant. Such a thing is absurd. I 
have not made any very great purchases. 
Why should I? It would be very vulgar. I 
have always had what I considered to be the 
number of garments necessary for the ward- 
robe of a gentleman, and why should I 
change now? There was nothing I wanted, 
and I gave very few orders in London, and I 
shall have fewer still for New York this 
winter. The selection in London of certain 
cloths is greater and more varned than at 
home, but I know that in a few years this will 
not be so. If men would only get their 
clothes in New York, and tailors would only 
say that New York workmanship is equal— 
let us say only equal to that of London—then 
year by year the orders would increase. I 
think that there is much philosophy in 
that 

I feel, because I have had added responsi- 
bilities, that the field is so much wider and 
the range is greacer, but Meadows’s duties 
have not increased; and even if a crown 
were to be offered me—of course an impossi- 
bility—Meadows would remain valet, but he 
would not be given an executive position, 
He is a valuable man in his own line, and he 
has now reached the acme of his career. He 
has limits, and he should be satisfied. There 
is such a thing as an overweening ambition. 
I am worried about it. I dislike to see a flaw 
in anything that is mine, and I have tried to 
have everything sans tache, I shall have to 
consider the question in another light, even 
to the possible eclipse of Meadows; and I 
have found him such a perfect servant in the 
past that the step needs time for reflection, 
And this should apply to everyone. 

I always reflect when I discharge a coach- 
man, a butler, or any servant. If they annoy 
me, of course they go. I treat servants as I 
do automatons. I provide for their welfare. 
I should keep any machine in order and have 
it polished and brightened every day. If a 
wheel or a cog breaks, I have it replaced, or 
perhaps it may only need to be repaired. I 
say but a word to the servant, but he knows 
my displeasute. If the machine is worth- 
less, cast it out. 

In the way of novelty there was even little at 
Cowes which interested me. Most of the men 
wore duck trousers and many of them straw 
hats, with the different colored ribbons of their 
clubs. Otherwise they were very well dressed. 


The duck trousers, however, I welcomed. 
They are correct for a yachting station, and 
they look extremely well in summer. They 
must be new, because there are few laun- 
dresses who know how to do them up. They 
are like white duck waistcoats. They can 
seldom be worn after they have been laun- 
dered. Hence they are expensive, but they 
suit the occasion. I caught a glimpse of the 
Prince in blue serge. He looks very old and 
quite fat and puffy. No tailor can disguise 
his figure ; but then there is something very 
winning about him, and you cannot help lik- 
ing him. To me he is the model man of the 
world, 

In flannels the gray with stripes are the 
most worn. Gray will be the color for next 
winter, and I doubt if there will be much 
brown worn for some years. Gray blends so 
well with so many colors, and the tweeds 
and homespuns and cheviots are very pretty. 

Almost universally are the plain ties worn, 
with smal] sailor knots—not too small—and 
the four-in-hand. I see very few bows, ex- 
cept on the river and among a certain class of 
men who do not dress well. The all-around 
turn-down collar is still popular, but it must 
not be worn with evening dress. I think we 
are coming to a cast-iron era in fashions, and 
that for some years there will be few changes. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


Ery pretty was a black foulard with 
a group of three white pellets spaced 


off evenly. The bottom of skirt 
in this case had three bias shaped ruffles edged 
with a narrow five-cents per yard black lace, 
and extremely well it looked fastening at the 
side in front invisibly, and a group of tuck- 
ings in the centre of the back. Round was 
this bodice, laid in the back quite flat witb 
narrowest of stitched plaits, until it joined 
an empiecement of black tucked chiffon or 
mousseline rather, which was latticed over 
with a narrow black lace entredeux not over 
a quarter of aninch wide. At each intersec- 
ion was a tuft of black bébé ribbon the sizet 
f a large jet bead. The effect was so softo 
nd pretty. In front which was open to thea 
elt, this latticed empiecement continued inb 
two long narrow tabs to the belt on either 
side, showing a charming front of white or- 
gandie with an appliqué design of itself, and 
a centre ruching of triple white footing. 
High stock with turn-over wing tabs ruched 
to match. Black velvet necklet showing 
between the opening of the winged tabs, with 
a handsome steel necklet buckle. A larger 
steel waist buckle, a match piece attached to 
the black velvet belc in front, and a smaller 
one in the centre of the back. Long sleeves 
unlined were laid in stitched plaits and fin- 
ished with bows of narrow black velvet and 
small steel buckles. This was the gown woin 
on the following afternoon’s drive, with a 
black tulle toque having only two white 
wings and two big pompons of black tulle. 
Black taffeta parasol with border tucked in 
squares. White gloves stitched with black. 
Boa of black mousseline edged with black 
bébé gauze ribbon and plisse throughout. 

At acertain dinner was worn the simplest yet 
smartest gown in the room. Fancy the best 
quality of white China silk for its composition. 
The skirt from the belt to knee accordion- 
plaited. Below it, three shaped flounces of 
silk. Each one trimmed with a deep plissé 
of white footing six inches wide. Low bodice 
of China silk with a Marie Antoinette fichu 
draped up high on the shoulders, built of 
white net with three graduated rows of foot- 
ing plissé crossing in front, the tabs falling to 
the bottom of the skirt in front, and drawn 
a little towards the sides, and held there by 
two paste buckles. Long white net sleeves 
shirred close to the arms with deep plissés of 
footing falling over the hand. Violet velvet 
neckband simply tied in a small flat bow at 
the nape of the neck. Broad white satin 
belt fitting like a corselet, and closely stitched. 
White silk slip under the outer skirt was 
flounced with white organdie plissé and edged 
with narrow footing. An amethyst brooch 
set with small brilliants, fastened the fichu 
at the bust, Light brown hair in abundance 
waved and dressed irregularly over the Lrow, 


and caught up high on the head in the usual 
French knot. No ornament whatever, 
which was the perfection of taste as a flower, 
a ribbon or jeweled pin, would have destroyed 
the charm and the simplicity of this gown, 
in itself a dream of perfection. 

Any one in mourning could duplicate this 
model in black net over black silk, with black 
footing plissé. A high neck bodice could be 
draped with a fichu quite the same, the 
fichu then trimmed with black footing. The 
ends could be long or short at will. Neither 
net nor footing are expensive materials, nor is 
there any good reason why a house dress- 
maker could not turn out such a gown ex- 
ceedingly well if she understands her metier. 
Plissés are hired out to be done at so much 
per yard, and stand wear capitally. 

Where black and white effects are desired 
run a narrow black bébé ribbon, or a black 
lace entredeux, on the bottom of the white 
footing before it is plaited, then follow out 
the rest of the white China silk model. Lilac 
or lavender ribbons for light mourning would 
be a great success also. 


USEFUL MODEL 


The best dressmakers, however high their 
reputation, make any one of their French 
models answer for a variety of gowns by 
changing the materials, combinations and 
trimmings, Take this Persian cotton gown 
for an example. One may, if experienced, 
see ata glance how well it would look in 
white or colored veiling, and in black voile, 
very charming, too. Equally attractive in 
taffetas. A white taffeta with colored silk 
hemstitchings would be charmingly youthful 
and simple at the same time. The neck of 
a bodice might be cut down to let in a chem- 
isette, or the shoulder collar could be changed 
into a bertha. All such alterations suggest 


themselves in trying on the gown oftentimes 
to the great improvement of the original 
model. 








A DRESSMAKER'S CRAVAT 


Dressmakers high in their art prefer to 
furnish chemisettes and cravats on which the 
style of their gowns frequently depend. 
Nothing that can be purchased, as a rule, will 
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compare to either expressly made in perfect 
accord in every particular with the gown it- 
self. To give an idea of a cravat much in 
vogue among the best makers, let us suppose 
a lengthwise strip of white silk or mousseline 
measuring one anda quarter yards in length 
has been cut off. Its width when the side 
hems are finished, should be seven inches at 
least. Get the middle and run finest of 
plaitings across, sufficient to act as collar 
band. Interline with crinoline—the soft 
kind—and line with silk. Trim the ends 
with lace and tie in a bow or sailor-knot in 
front. 














FASHIONABLE SPORTS 


Tennis is being revived steadily, Good 
players among men prefer court-tennis—when 
they can find the courts, which are few in 
number, Golf has, beyond all doubt, the 
largest following, and is much easier for 
women, than the violent exercise necessary 
for an earnest spirited contest at tennis, to 
say nothing of the terrible strain on champ- 
ion players during a tournament engagement, 
Dress is very little considered by the_crack 
women players. 


CORRECTION 


Dear VoGueE: 


for a correct dinner invitation. I pre- 
sume to differ with you, however, and 
criticize. The signing of Mrs. should 
never be except addressing people of inferior 
rank which could not be the case of in- 
vited guests. I am a constant subscriber of 
Vogue, hence the interest. I, &.* 
We have to thank you for directing at- 
tention to this error, It is simply and un- 
mistakably an error. It is impossible for us 
to make a misstatement of this sort except 
through inadvertence. Forms of invitation 
and correspondence are accorded Vogue's very 
best attention, and its replies to correspondents 
are virtually without error. When an error 
does arise we are glad to publish a correction 
promptly. 


a your issue of 13 July you gave a model 
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NUMBER 27 


Y= does not publish patterns as a 


rule. The exception is one pattern 
a week as described in detail on this 
page. The coupon printed on this page 
must be sent with the remittance for pattern. 


a “He patterns for this week are for a 
chemise and drawers, which are pub- 
lished by request. They may be 

trimmed in a variety of ways, or left plain, 
except for the trimming at the top. Those 
in the illustration are made of fine nainsook 
and insertion of footing. Around the top of 
the chemise the footing is doubled and sewn 
on the chemise by both edges. Through this 
the ribbon is run. The ribbon at the waist 
is put through buttonholes made in the nain- 
sook, This is very pretty when the chemise 
is to be worn as a combination—corset cover 
and short petticoat. If the chemise is worn 
under the corset it is better to omit this rib- 
bon. The hem is either hemstitched or set 
on with narrow beading, which comes es- 
pecially for underwear. The drawers are 
made in the same manner as the chemise, 
The edges of the material should be rolled in- 
stead of hemstitched when the insertion is 
sewn on. The footing used may be plain or 
dotted, or, if preferred, any of the light laces, 
such as Valenciennes and fine torchon may 
be used. 


MATERIALS 


F nainsook, dimity, India linon, or 
O long cloth, it will require five and a 
half yards for che chemise and drawers 
together. Six yards of two-inch pink wash 
ribbon, to run through the buttonholes, or, if 
it is too difficult to make these buttonholes, 
beading may be bought resembling button- 
holes, in which ribbon can be run in the 
same manner. For the top of the chemise 
and armholes four yards of narrow ribbon to 
match is necessary. Of insertion or footing a 
dozen yards would be enough if carefully sewn 
on. 


WHISPERS 


TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHINGA YEAR 


Ne of the greatest difficulties of wear- 
YO ing silk stockings with hose sup- 
porters is that the fastening breaks a 
thread and starts the fatal Jacob's ladder, 
which ruins the stockings, as it ie impossible 
to darn them well. This may be practically 
and prettily prevented by binding the top of the 
stocking where the supporter fastens with 
a piece of white linen or white India silk 
about three inches long by three widewhich 
makes an inch and a half on either side of 
the stocking. This piece of linen or silk 
is previously embroidered on the upper side 
in the centre with a small flower in wash 
silk such as a violet, daisy, blue bell, 
wild rose, etc. Then baste the piece to the 
stockings, after which featherstitch it through 
with silk the same color as the flower. Each 
pair is marked with the same flower, and this 
not only saves other marking but makes it 
possible to easily mate the stockings as no two 
pairs should be marked with the same flowers. 
Italso obviates the necessity ofnumbering. The 
same flower may be used in different colors, 
or small conventional designs such as fleur-de- 
lys. This is a pretty idea for marking the 
stockings of a trousseau. 


Very dainty and pretty are the bedroom 
slippers made of different colored light leath- 
ers, and lined with satin to match. The 
pattern may be obtained by taking a Turkish 
slipper which has no heel, cutting straight 
down the middle of the toe and the middle of 
the back, spread it out on the leather, and cut 
with a knife or sharp scissors. The satin 1s 
cut out a half an inch larger to allow for the 
turning in. Hold the two together or paste 
with gum arabic, then buttonhole together 
with heavy silk the same color, or silver or 
gold thread, or bind with ribbon. Sew to- 
gether the heel and up the front of the toe. 
Put a rosette of ribbon or chiffon on the front 
of the slipper, and stuff out the end of the 
toe with a sachet covered with satin. One 
can have a variety of these matching the 
peignoirs, 





A pretty device for keeping corsets clean 
and doing away with the necessity of wearing 
a corset cover with lined dresses, may be 
made with a piece of nainsook or batiste em- 
broidery the depth of thecorset from bust to 
waist. The embroidery is turned over the top 
of the corset, gored on the sides under the arms 
like an underwaist and gathered in front over 
the bust. These may be made very elaborately 
of nainsook with lace let in, and be lice 
trimmed, etc. The top may be edged with 
lace beading and drawn up with a ribbon 
to fit the corset and then basted into the top, 
or it may be felled into a lingerie beading 
which is already the right size. These covers 

















































place for the glove stretcher. Bind the whole 
with satin ribbon, make one end of the case 
pointed, and to this sew a piece of wider rib- 
bon Putin the gloves folding the long pairs, 
slip them under the elastics, roll up, begin- 
ning at the square end and tie with the ribbon 
on the other end. This will keep gloves from 
mildewing in the dampest climates. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


UcumsBers PreserveD IN IMITATION 
or Gincer.—Choose firm, fresh 


cucumbers, split them in half length- 
wise, soak them for three days in strong 
brine, wash them in fresh water, dry them 


\ 
\\ \ 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 275 CHEMISE'AND DRAWERS 


Published by request 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 27 sent on receipt ot 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents, 


are only adapted to straight topped corsets. 
This way of keeping the corset dainty is ce- 
commended, as it does not add to the size of 
the waist. 


Most useful glove cases for all climates, 
which keep gloves unspotted during damp 
weather, or on the seashore, are made in this 
way: take a piece of velvet, silk, brocade or 
plush about a yard long and twenty inches 
wide, line with the best oil silk or good flan- 
nel, then a layer of sheet cotton, liberally 
sprinkled with sachet powder, and then with 
silk the color of the outside, to which has 
been sewn three strips of silk elastic, match- 
ing the lining and running the entire length 
of the case about five inches apart. Sewn to 


the linings at intervals the width of a pair of 
gloves, or a little more, so the gloves slip 
under easily. 


At the end make one narrow 
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quickly in a clean cloth, and put them in a 
pan over the fire with plenty of water; as 
soon as this boils drain it all off and replenish 
with fresh water as before. Repeat the boil- 
ing, draining and replenishing, adding this 
time a small lump of bicarbonate of potas- 
sium. Let this boil for half an hour, and 
let the cucumbers stand in the liquor over 
night. Drain them well. Slightly bruise 
in a mortar a half pound or more of strong 
ginger; boil this in three pints of water, 
with one ounce of cloves and a stick of cin- 
namon. When the liquor tastes almost un- 
bearably of gimger, strain it through a jelly 
bag, return it to the pan, adding to every 
pint one and a quarter pound of loaf sugar, 
and clarify this syrup with a little white of 
egg ; after it has boiled up and been skimmed 
lay the cucumbers in with the odd bits of 
ginger, and let it all boil for ten minutes. 


Put all intoa jar together, and set it in a cool 
place for two days; drain off the syrup, boil 
it again and lay in the cucumbers for ten 
minutes ; then let it stand for three days, 
after which pour the syrup, ginger, etc., into 
a pan, add the cucumbers when it boils, and 
after three-quarters of an hour return the 
whole to the jar, which must be left uncov- 
ered in a cool place for twenty-four hours. 
Cover it with a bladder dipped in spirit, and 
cover it over this with white paper. 


Farep CucumBers.—Peel two large cucum- 
bers, cut them into pieces about two inches 
long, and again lengthwise; remove the soft 
part, sprinkle them with salt, and let them 
drain; rinse them in fresh water, dry them on 
a soft cloth, simmer them for half an hour 
in a little butter, an eggspoonful of sugar, a 
few drops of vinegar, a pinch of cayenne, and 
two or three onions sliced. After the latter 
are tender, strain the whole, dry the cucum- 
bers, and dip them ina light batter. Fry a 
golden brown, drain quickly on tissue paper, 
and serve very hot, with a sprinkling of 
finely chopped parsley and salt, serve on a 
serviette with a sauce tartare or a tomato 
sauce. 


CucumBers ror Winter Use.—Cucum- 
bers can be preserved in vinegar for garnishes 
and salads in the following manner: Peel 
and cut them into thick slices (which will 
have to be sliced thin when wanted) and 
pack them, well sprinkled with coarse salt, 
into glass jars. Close tightly with good sub- 
stantial corks and keep in a cold cellar till 
wanted, Before using them they should be 
thoroughly well rinsed free from the brine, 
drained, then treated in the usual manner. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 
requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published ave: 


No. 1 Feb. 23 Louis xv. Jacket. 

No. 2 Mar. 2 Golf Cape. 

No. 3 Mar, 23 Appliqué Design. 

No. 4 Mar. 30 Drop Skirt. 

No. § April 6 Blouse Silk Waist. 

No. 6 April 13 Lace Guimpe. 

No. 7 April 20 Breakfast Jacket. 

No. 8 April 27 Shirt Waist. 

No. 9 May Cloth Jacket. 

No, 10 May 11 Golf Skuirt. 

No. 11 May 18 Light Summer Skirt. 

No, 12 May 18 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 

No. 13 May 25 Bathing Suit. 

No. 14 June Three Stock Collars. 

No, 1§ June Little Boy’s Frock. 

No, 16 June 16 Little Girl's Dress. 

No. 17 June 22 Eton Jacket. 

No. 18 June 29 Fancy Shirt Waist. 

No. 19 July 6 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

No. 20 July 13 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 

No.2 July 20 Three Corset Covers. 

No. 22 July 27 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce. 

No. 23 Aug. 3 Dust Coat. 

No. 24 Aug. 10 Tunic. 

No. 25 Aug. 17 Fancy Wrap. 

No. 26 Aug. 24 Lace Coat. 

No. 27 Aug. 31 Chemise and Drawers. 
THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No, 28 Sept. 7 Night Gown, 


+ 


on 








Communications must be signed with the name and 
address of the sender. No others will receive consid- 
eration with a view to publication. 





VOGUE PATTERN COUFON 


To Vocus, 3 West 29TH STREET, 
New Yor« 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No. 


Published 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance ts made for pattern. 
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(Continued from page iil) 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Louis.—Arriving Sat., 26 Aug., 
Rear Admiral Avent S. Crowninshield, U.S. 
N., Lieutenant J. W. Osborne, Mr. T. J. 
Mooney, Mr. James O’Neill, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Manville, Mr. Benjamin A. Gould, Mr. 
Will Carnegie, Prince Henri de Croy, Colonel 
and Mrs. L. C. Weir, Dr. Alfred R, Allen, 
Mr. and Mrs. Aubrey Boucicault, the Rev. 
George P. Allmann, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Austin, Mr. Charles Benton, Mr. W. B. 
Cadwalader, Mr. George T. Hildebrand, 
Mrs. H. C. W. Hesing, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
H. Morton, Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Russell, 
Miss L. G. Russell, Master John E. Russell, 
Mr. E. M, Richardson; Mr. and Mrs, Wil- 
liam Semple and Mr. Henry V. Warner. 

Etruria.—Arriving Sat., 26 Aug., Pro- 
fessor J. Taylor Hamilton, Dr. and Mrs. A. 
S$. Draper, E. L. Draper, Lieutenant-General 
Sir H. C. Wilkinson, the Rev. W. P. Walsh, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Middlebrook, Bishop C. 
L. Moench, Samuel Noyes, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. W. Palmer, Judge Raikes, Professor 
James Sauvage, A. G, Strickland, the Rev. 
C. F. Thomas, James A. Duckworth, E. P. 
Frost, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Hardy, Miss 
Lillian Kingsbury, E. D. Ledyard, J. T. 
Arundal, Sir Henry Blossee, Miss Margaret 
Cameron and Mr. and Mrs, J. L. Chadwick. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE ] 


Allack’s Theatre opened on Monday 
W with A Little Ray of Sunshine, 
which bears the hall mark of 
London playwrights. It is a comic piece in 
three acts, and has as its motive mistaken 
identity—a nobleman failing of recognition 
when he returns to his native place. The 
fun, which is continuous, results largely from 
Lord Markham’s enjoyment of the behavior 
of the people, who have no realization that 
the person they scorn has it in his power to 
better their lives. He enjoys the joke 
through two acts, but in the third discloses 
his identity, William Elton plays the title 
role, his assistants including Grace Dudley 
and Robert Bottomly, the latter a London 
favorite. 


The Girl from Maxim's, purged of much 
of Parisian grossness, opened the Criterion 
Theatre on Tuesday evening. The play is of 
the class where unfortunate circumstance is 
made to embarrass a really reputable man by 
placing him in a compromising position 
through no fault of his own. W. J. Fer- 
guson, Eugene Jepson and Josephine Hall 
are among the twenty-eight actors who are 
engaged in the production of this Gallic 
farce. 


His Excellency the Governor opened the 
Empire Theatre for the season on Monday, 
and it is very acceptably filling out the fort- 
night before the appearance of John Drew in 
The Tyranny of Tears, which is scheduled 
for 11 September. This play has been suc- 
cessful in London, and it is said to afford Mr. 
Drew an especially fitting and attractive me- 
dium for the display of his peculiar ability. 


Mr. Smooth is the play selected for the 
opening of the Manhattan Theatre on Mon- 
day next. It is a farce of the most pro- 
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nounced type, having a conscienceless har as 
its central character. Mr, Willie Collier, 
who is author of the piece, will play the 
principal character and among his support will 
be Mrs, Annie Yeamans. 


The Madison Square Theatre opened last 
evening with Why Smith Left Home, a farce 
by George H. Broadhurst. The play has 
been given in London and in the West, and 
has been very favorably received. 


The Lyceum Theatre will open on 
Thursday next with Miss Hobbs, a three-act 
comedy by Jerome K. Jerome, written by 
that versatile gentleman for Miss Annie Rus- 
sell, who is to be supported by Mrs, G. H. 
Gilbert, Charles Richman, Mrs. Blocdgood, 
and other capable players. 


In Paradise opens the Bijou Theatre on 4 
September. It is described as a farcical comedy 
in three acts, and it is to be interpreted by 
Richard Golden, Minnie Seligmann, and a 
good supporting company under the direction 
of John Davis. 


Becky Sharp as portrayed by Mrs. Fiske is 
to be given its first representation on 12 Sep- 
tember, at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 


The vaudeville shows continue in spite of 
the opening of the theatres, and the bills are 
as attractive as any offered during the season. 
At Keith’s Ching Ling Foo, who holds over, 
is this week showing some new and amazing 
tricks, and in addition to the fame resulting 
from his tricks he is emphasizing his impor- 
tance by the display on the theatre front of 
an Imperial Chinese flag presented to him by 
the Empress of China. Other attractions are 
John Rice and Sally Cohen in a farce, The 
Kleptomaniacs, and Polos and Lilie Western. 


The Venetian Terrace Roof Garden pre- 
sents an interesting programme, M. Gautiers 
wonderful trained horses being among the 
most interesting specialists; others are the 
Fortuni Brothers, the trapeze artists ; Galette 
and Couture Brothers, Bartho, the Parisian 
dancer ; Morriss’s pony circus and Drawee, 


the juggler. 


Robert Downing is at the Pleasure Palace, 
which is giving a costume comedietta, called 
Paris, 1793, which is said to be a re-arrange- 
ment of a sketch presented years ago by 
Lester Wallack. At Proctor’s Twenty-third 
Street Theatre a dramatic bit entitled A Ray 
of Sunshine, is given by Charles M. Seay 
and Josie Sisson ; James Thornton is the star 
specialist for the week. Other entertainers 
include Robbins, the expert bicycler; The 
Tennis Trio, in Indian club exercises; Far- 
niur and Seymour, comic acrobats ; and cos- 
tume impersonation by F. V. Fitzgerald. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Criterion Theatre—8 15, The Girl from Maxim's. 

Empire—8.20, His Excellency The Governor. 

Grand Opera House—8, King of the Opium Ring, 

New York—7.45, The Man in the Moon, 

Proctor’s—Variety. 

Casino Root —Vaudeville, 

New York Roof— Vaudeville, 

Keith's Theatre—Continuous performance. 

Eden Musée— Concert, Cinématograph,wax works, 

Pleasure Palace—Centinuous performance. 

Terrace Garden—Concert 22nd Reg’t Band. 

Madison Square Roof Garden—Concerts. 

Manhattan Beach—Concerts by Sousa’s Band at 
7, Hurly Burly at 9. 

Victoria Roof—Variety. 

St. Nicholas Garden—K altenborn Concerts. 





FOR JUSTICE TO ANIMALS 


VOGUE AUXILIARY, OUR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE 

Note. Our Animal Protective League, Mrs. 
Myles Standish, President, has as its object practi- 
cal education in the care, protection and kindly treat- 
ment of animals. 

The sole function of Vogue in behalf of the O. A. 
P. L. is to enable those interested in animal welfare 
to express views and relate experiences to an ex- 
tended audience, thus assisting the League in its 
educational work, Statements made in signed com- 
munications should be regarded as those of the 
writer,and not necessarily those of Vogue. Corre- 
spondence invited. Membership dues Vogue Auxil- 
iary, $1 a year. 

Address Vogue Auxiliary, O. A. P. L., Mrs. 
Josephine Redding, Director, 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York. 


ONE WAY TO HELP THE CAUSE 


F the note of my personal activity appears 
to be over-frequently sounded in this 
department, the fact should be borne in 

mind that my aim is to show in detail how 
any kindly disposed woman, man or child, 
wherever he or she may be placed, can save 
at least a few animals from the consequences 
of human ignorance and human cruelty, and 
help to create a public sentiment in their 
favor, by a little well-directed effort. 

Going down to New Jersey for a few 
weeks’ sojourn, among my first inquiries was 
one as to the whereabouts of the local S. P, 
C. A., and upon learning that tt ere was only 
a branch of a society in Jersey City, and that 
the assistant postmaster was the superintend- 
ent of this local branch, I immediately made 
this official’s acquaintance, the result being 
an interchange of ideas that promises to de- 
velop into an organized society which will 
become a tremendous power for animal aid. 
Not only this, but I knew to whom to refer 
cases of the ill-treatment of animals when I 
saw them; and I found the official most in- 
terested in any report I made him, and ready 
to aid me to the extent of his power. 


A WORD STOPS A BLOW 


It chanced that, writing by an open win- 
dow, I heard harsh voices urging a horse to 
go on, and upon looking out I saw a horse 
and wagon at the road corner, the former 
being belabored over his head with a stick in 
the hands of a young man, while his com- 
panion thumped the horse on the body. It 
did not take me long to join the group, and 
addressing the stick-holder, I said, quietly 
but with a firmness that left no doubt as to 
my purpose: ‘*If you continue to beat that 
horse over the head with that stick I shall 
have you arrested.”’ As is invariably the 
case, the man suspended operations, and the 
second one also desisted from abusing it, In- 
quiry developed the fact that the horse was 
balky, and its persecutor admitted that strik- 
ing it did not constrain it to go on, but its 
obstinacy appeared to throw him into a rage, 
which he vented upon the horse. However, 





as I stood my ground, determined to wait the 
pleasure of the horse, there was no oppor- 
tunity for further abuse of it. The situation 
becoming wearisome, the second man began 
stroking the horse’s nose and throat, and 
after a few moments of this treatment the 
horse started and went up the road without 
urging. (I am not recommending the caress- 
ing of horses as a cure for balkiness, but 
merely recording a fact in connection with 
this particular horse.) Having seen on the 
side of the wagon the name and address of 
the tradesman to whom the horse and wagon 
belonged, I reported the case to the S. P. 
C. A, superintendent, as I thought it likely 
the owner would object, for commercial rea- 
sons if not from kindly motives, to have his 
stock battered on the head. The official 
thanked me for my report, which he for- 
warded to the owner. 


SUBJUGATION OF THE COAL DRIVER 


A day or two later I saw the driver of an 
empty coal cart, who seemed to be in a very 
bad temper, for he suddenly seized the reins 
and jerked ..»° horse’s head violently from 
side to side, sawing the poor creature’s mouth 
most cruelly, I ran out into the roadway 
and attempted to attract the driver’s attention, 
but owing to the noise made by the cart I 
could not make him hear me for a moment or 
two. Finally. when his ear caught, ** Stop 
abusing that herse, I shall report you.” He 
screamed with rage, ‘*I don’t care. This 
horse has killed one man and he sha'n't kill 
me.”’ An arrant falsehood, It was no- 
ticeable, however, that the driver dropped the 
reins and the horse was allowed to go on his 
way unmolested. Having noted the number 
of the cart to be 74 and the name of the 
owners, S— & Company, [ reported the case 
to the superintendent of the S. P. C. A., 
who in turn sent my letter to the owners, 
They returned a note of thanks, saying that 
they were not aware that their employees 
abused their horses. In these two instances 
had there been no S. P. C. A. society or 
branch I should have reported the cases to the 
employers direct. It is with me now second 
nature to read the number on the cart and 
the name of the company or individual to 
whom it belongs, and this of course makes 
convincing my warning that I shall report ill 
usage of animals, for the drivers see me 
quietly noting the owner’s names. 


DISCIPLINING AN INCONSIDERATE HORSE OWNER 


One more instance of providing a penalty 
for an inconsiderate and cruel driver. At the 
railway station among the teams waiting for 
chance passengers, was a single horse who, by 
reason of much movement, superinduced by 
tormenting flies, had separated himself some 
three feet from the curb, against which he 
had been placed. His driver, who was loung- 
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ing a few feet away, catching sight of the 
horse, approached him and, seizing the bridle, 
worked it about the horse’s mouth viciously, 
and dragged the horse back to the curb. I 
stopped and looked fixedly at the man, but, 
suspecting him to be the owner, I knew an 
appeal or a rebuke would be _ ineffective. 
What I did was to report the case to the 
Superintendent. I shall also write it up for 
one of the local papers, and through other 
means I shall create a sentiment against the 
man’s action, and make him realize that it is 
bad policy, commercially, to abuse his horse. 
It must not be imagined that I spend all my 
time in looking up cases of injustice to ani- 
mals. I simply keep my eyes open whenever 
I am on public thoroughfares, and the work 
of rebuking and reporting in individual cases 
takes very little time. 


AN EASILY GIVEN OBJECT LESSON 


A woman at a railway station one day this 
summer gave a number of cabmen an object 
lesson in the commercial value of kindness to 
animals, that women all over the country 
could imitate with much resultant benefit to 
poor horses. Few passengers having alighted 
from the train, the numerous cab-drivers were 
exceedingly importunate, and they crowded 
upon the woman in question. Looking at 
them she said: “I wish to go to the Moun- 
tain House, and shall take the team that 
shows evidence of having been most kindly 
treated.”” An animal lover, it made her 
heart sick to see the dozen or more drivers 
fall back as this test was suggested, only one 
coming forward with a brightening face and 
saying: ‘*See my team.’’ This man de- 
served, and he received the fare, for his 
horses gave every indication of considerate 
treatment. I publish the incident in the hope 
that other women will follow the example of 
this one, and when it is a matter of choice, 
pick out the vehicle to which horse or horses 
are attached that show the evidences of kind 
care, taking pains to explain why the choice 
is made. The process of securing justice for 
animals is slow, mainly because the public is 
indifferent to their wrongs. If those who 
handle horses could realize that people in gen - 
eral condemned cruelty to animals, they 
would very quickly conclude that they could 
not afford to run counter to such a sentiment. 


NEED OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


On you, Vogue readers, as on the public gen- 
erally, rests the responsibility for the mary 
miseries inflicted upon animals along the high- 
way and elsewhere. The most cruel hansom 
drivers in the shopping district in New York 
never fail of fares, because, alas ! women are 
thoughtless, and their eyes see not that all 
manner of animal tragedies save death are 
enacted every day in front of the shops that 
line the avenues and streets. Friendless, save 
for here and there a sympathiser and worker 
in their behalf, the horses stand or move at 
the mercy of ignorant, inconsiderate and 
downright cruel drivers while: thousands of 
tender-hearted women surge by, stone blind 
to the needs and the wrongs of these poor 
beasts of burden. Standing faced toward 
blistering suns, improperly harnessed, afflicted 
with painful sores, with blinders piercing 
their eyeballs, their head at intervals fiercely 
jerked backward, with sores under the har- 
ness. Some one or more of these, and similar 
discomforts do they endure, and because 
denied by nature the ability to voice their 
misery, the unperceiving multitude walks by 
indifferently. If women would but cultivate 
the habit of horse observation they would 
quickly realize the need of concerted and also 
individual action in behalf of these four- 
footed victims. If I have thus far empha- 
sized the wrongs of the horse to the exclusion 
of those of other animals it is because the 
horse is used as a beast of burden, and the 
opportunities and provocation for ill-treating 
him are vastly greater than is the case with 
other animals. 


Josephine Redding. 
DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
PAGE 129 
Own of brown cloth. The overskirt 
(; is open in the front showing a panel 
of tucked yellow taffeta. The bod- 


ice is of the same design and is fastened at the 
side with small black silk frogs. 


Fig. 5849—White poult de soie skirt, 
trimmed with rows of chiffon quillings on 
the bottom; bow-knots outline the top. 
Bodice of draped white chiffon, fastening at 
the side with a bow of plaited chiffon. Yoke 
and sleeves of handsome lace. Hat of straw 
braid and tucked chiffon, on which lace in- 
sertions are sewn, and roses. 

Fig. 5860—Little girl's frock built of plain 
blue cloth hung straight from an oddly fash- 
ioned yoke of Irish point, which buttons over 
a shallow yoke of braid hand-tucked with 
white crépe de chine. Leg o’ mutton sleeves 
with Irish point cuff. 

Fig. 5861— White serge frock made five- 
gored, skirt embroidered with deep red about 
the ruffles, which are very narrow and put on 
in points. Tight fitting bodice with vest of 
white crépe de chine ; around the deep revers 
is knotted a deep red surah scarf tied four-in- 
hand and extending to the belt. Plastron of 
tucked serge. Hat of Manila straw with 
crimson velvet bow fastened wtth rhinestone 
buckle and smartened with gray brown quills. 

Fig. 5869—Early autumn street costume. 
The skirt is cut habit back with many rows 
of stitchings simulating an extension flounce. 
Coachman’s capes form a collar about the 
shoulders and meet a finely plaited chiffon 
vest ; mauve dotted panne velvet is knotted at 
either side, and the same forms a deep girdle. 
Stock and tie of yellow lace. Sleeves almost 
high with stitching from shoulder to wrist. 
Hat of doe color felt trimmed with black vel- 
vet roses. 
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BEGINNING AT THE Lert.— Gown of cof- 
fee-colored taffeta over white silk, The 
waist is tucked from a seam up the middle of 
the back to the vest in front. Deep yoke of 
cream lace, outlined with folds of the taffeta. 
Vest and collar of lace, The collar opens in 
front over light blue velvet, has a row of tiny 
gold buttons each side, and is laced up with 
gold cord. The skirt is a little fuller than 
some of the early summer models. It has a 
tucked yoke, a seam up the middle of the 
back, and fastens at the left side in front un- 
der the lace apron, which fastens in the back 
just at the girdle, and then falls apart, show- 
ing the tucks. Girdle of black velvet, with 


a small gold buckle. Sleeves of taffeta, 
tucked. 

Fig. z—Late summer gown of blue taffeta 
and écru lace. The waist is a simple blouse, 
with a shaped lace yoke laid over two three- 
inch folds of taffeta. It is the same in the 
back. The sleeve is of taffeta, slightly full, 
and has two folds of taffeta at the top. A 
third fold comes from under the lace yoke 
and forms a cap to the sleeve. The skirt is 
circular in shape, has two folds of taffeta at 
the knee, and a plaited taffeta flounce with 
lace set in at the bottom. Girdle and corsage 
knot of blue velvet ribbon. Hat of écru 
straw, trimmed with scarlet flowers, black 
velvet bows and tulle. 

Fig. 3—Carriage frock of dull pink crépe 
de chine and cream lace. The boléro is of 
crépe de chine with lace set in—so much lace 
that very little of the pink material is left. 
The frill at the top is of crépe de chine edged 
with lace. Bow of pink chiffon; yoke and 
collar of tucked white chiffon. Sleeves of 
the crépe de ch’ne with lace edged frill at the 
elbow ; waist and skirt of plaited crépe de 
chine. The skirt is trimmed with two bands 
of lace, the upper one reaching to the girdle 
in the back. Hat of gray straw, trimmed 
with gray ostrich feathers, and in the back a 
large bow of black velvet ribbon with droop- 
ing loops and ends. 

Fig. 4—Frock of blue-gray cloth, trimmed 
with taffeta of a darker shade. The tunic 
has a Princesse back, and is slightly bloused 
in front, the girdle reaching only to the under 
arm seams. The collar is of rose-colored 
velvet ribbon, and the deep square yoke, of 
cream lace over white chiffon. The upper 
sleeve has a band of taffeta at the elbow. 
The undersleeves is made of over-lapping 
folds of cloth stitched down, and is very 
tightly fitted. The flounce on the underskirt 
is also made of stitched folds of cloth. Four 
jeweled buttons fasten the waist in front. 
Black hat with large black feathers and 
rhinestone buckle. 

Fig. 5—Frock of grey silk and embroid- 
ered net, Jacket of tucked silk edged with 
the net. Broad collar of net, fastened at the 
throat with narrow black velvet ribbon straps 
andj gold buckles. Three-piece skirt—the 
lower flounce covered with net. Vest of 
white, chiffon plaited. Hat of violet straw 
trimmed with pink roses and violet tulle. 

Fig. 6—Frock of light-weight cream-col- 
ored woolen material. The skirt is circular, 
trimmed with stitched folds, put on to form 
points in front and back, The waist is pla‘n 
in the back and slightly full in front. Cream 
lace yoke. Black velvet girdle and shoulder 
straps. Drapery and bow of plaited silk mus- 
lin. Sleeve of the dress material, rather full. 
Hat of coarse yellow straw, with black bow. 

Fig. 7—Gown of yellow cloth over yellow 
taffeta. Jacket of cloth trimmed with 
tawny lace. Revers faced with tucked white 
chiffon, vest of the same. Girdle and bow 
of violet mirror velvet. Plain sleeve. The 
skirt hasa deep yoke outlined with écru lace, 
This lace is carried up to the waist in the 
back, and the skirt fastens there. A flounce 
reaches to the knee, headed by a broad band 
of narrow stitched folds. 
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RULES 

(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so req d by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply, 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by 
mail before publication when $1.00 is sent 
with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by 
mail are not published when $2.00 are sent 
with the question. All questions not com- 
plying with this rule are subject to publi- 
cation. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


TWO-DOLLAR QUESTIONS 
Nswers to correspondents are published 
A in Vogue to give information, not 
only to the questioner, but to all 
readers interested. They are published as 
soon as possible after their receipt. When a 
correspondent wishes an immediate reply by 

















mail, that is, without waiting for publicatiog 
of the answer, a fee of one dollar is required, 
the question then being known as ap 
**emergency.”” See Rule 4. 

We now make an additional rule providing 
for the requirements of a large class of cor- 
respondents. When a correspondent wishes 
an immediate reply by mail and does not 
want either the question or answer published 
in Vogue, a fee of two dollars will be re. 
quired. Such answers will be known as 
** Confidential.’’ See Rule 5s. 


1312. Can Dress Designs Be Made 
on Figures, Dress Designing, Etc, 
To H.—Will Vogue kindly advise one 
of its great admirers, who is desirous of 
of going to New York this fall to study dress 
designing. Having never studied I cannot 
put my ideas in drawings. 

(1) Can I not put my design on small 
figures and then sell ? 

(2) What do first class artists get for their 
designs ? 

(3) Will it be necessary for me to take a 
course in cutting and fitting ? 

(4) Where is the best place to study and 
what will it cost ? 

(5) How long will it take for one with tal- 
ent to learn ? 

(1) Yes, you can make your dress designs 
in crinoline either full size or on small fig- 
ures. This is the way most of the French 
models are made. For in this manner they 
are much more useful to dressmakers than a 
drawing. 

(2) It is impossible to say what designers 
get for their models as there is no fixed price 
for this work. It depends largely upon the 
design, and the dressmaker to whom it is 
taken, 

(3) We should think it would be quite 
impossible for you to make good models with- 
out understanding cutting and fitting per- 
fectly. 

(4) Answered personally. 

(5) It is impossible to tell you how 
long it would take you to learn, as that de- 
pends entirely upon yourself, If you have 
talent and some knowledge fifteen lessons 
would probably be sufficient. 


1313. Costume for Infant’s Nurse— 
Rainy-Day Suit. To Mother.—(1) 
Please give me some advice regarding the 
proper costuming of infant’s nurse while at 
home and when driving with ch’'ld and 
mother, 

(2) Do you consider it good taste for 
young mother to dress very handsomely when 
driving with infant and nurse? Have al- 
ways worn the lightest and fluffiest costumes 
and picture hats before baby came. 

(3) Please suggest color and style of mak- 
ing for a chic rainy-day habit. Do not look 
well in dark, sombre colors. 

(1) There are several appropriate costumes 
for nurses, The French costume, with 
round cap trimmed with ribbons, long cloak 
and gown to match, as illustrated in Vogue, 
30 Sept., 1897. Also the trained-nurse cos- 
tume which is worn by the graduates of the 
training school connected with the babies’ 
hospital here ; and the dress which is usually 
worn, but not uniform, is a blue cambric 
dress, simply made, worn with a large white 
apron and nurse’s cap at home, and when 
driving with mother a plain black gown, 
white apron and small black bonnet, trimmed 
with gros-grain ribbon, with strings ot white 
lawn tied in a bow under the chin. The 
trained nurse would wear the same costume 
when driving with you in summer as she 
would in the house. The French nurse 
wears the cloak in winter, but not in sum- 
mer, when it would be too warm, The cap 
for the house may be made without the long 
streamers, as they are apt to get in the way. 

(2) You may dress just as handsomely as 
you like when driving with your baby. It 
you are young, wear light fluffy gowns, pic- 
ture hats, etc, just as you did before the 
baby was born. 

(3) Rainy-day costumes are usually off 
cloth or cheviot, in brown, dark blue or 
slate-gray, As they are apt to get spattered 
with mud, they are not serviceable if too) 
light. Should advise the skirt published on 
pattern page 11 May, pattern No. 10, The 
coat, such as is published on page 109; 
Vogue 17 Aug., is pretty and good style. 








